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Solid Virtue in Ireland 


The following is an article on some aspects of the lives of some of our 

people; in particular, on their lack of the human maturity which 

provides a basis for the Christian life. Father Kelly is spiritual director 
at Belvedere College, Dublin. 


JoHN C. KELLY, S.J. 


virtue we mean realistic virtue. Let us realise, too, that all we 
say—by way of condemnation—is said to ourselves. 

The trouble with one kind of religious people is that they wish to 
make life easier than it can possibly be. The same people, sluggards 
about the real exigencies of life, expend much energy, adding 
hardships of their own choosing to their impossibly diluted lives. 
They spend long hours in the church. They go to three Masses on a 
Sunday. They join sodalities and Catholic Action groups. They may 
even fast and do penances. But never do they face themselves or 
their problems squarely. 

They never become aware of how paper-thin their personalities 
are, of the inadequacy of their reaction to life in themselves and in 
those around them. Life is something they try to live unconsciously: 
something they try to drift through. Their relationships with men 
and women and to human affairs is something they never clarify. 
Their answers—when they have answers—are all ready made. It is 
as if no possible demand could ever be made of them that has not 
already been answered in the catechism classes at school. It is 
presumed that the answers which satisfied the child will enable the 
adult to solve all problems. Of course, life proves that this is an 
impossible attitude and so many people end up by using religion in 
a way that reminds one sometimes of magical practices. 

We have all met the student who, after he has culpably neglected 
his studies and lectures for a year, takes in desperation to the Thirty 
Days Prayer. Unfortunately, such is the nature of the examination 
system, that sometimes he passes. It should be obvious that there 
is no logical connection between the saying of the prayer and passing 
the examination. He has not done his part so his prayer is invalid. 


ET us speak frankly of our defects in solid virtue. By solid 
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There are, again, thousands of young women who make an ever- 
lasting novena with the main intention of meriting a husband 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin. It is an excellent 
devotion and a laudable intention. But, how many of the young 
women give as well any thought to making themselves into the kind 
of person (apart from taking care over a superficial and stereotyped 
prettiness) who would make a man think of settling down? How 
many have thought at all of the kind of man they want for a husband 
or of what marriage entails? 

Magic can be described as the using of created means, that in 
themselves have no proportion to the end desired, in the belief that 
some preternatural or supernatural agent will be compelled to act 
on our behalf if we use the right spell or charm. The aim of magic 
is often to save labour. To pray and trust that God will do every- 
thing we want, without ourselves taking the necessary human and 
supernatural means, is not exactly magic but it is presumption. An 
outsider, seeing Catholics practising their religion in this 
presumptuous way, is often convinced that they are up to some kind 
of white magic. 

When we read, for instance, that Spanish or Mexican peasants 
act in this way we smile and think it (if true) incomprehensible but 
rather charming. The trouble is that, even when we do not think 
of ourselves as simple people at all, it is fatally easy to have much 
of this presumptuous religion in our lives. 

One hears people complain that religion seems not to make them 
happier or less worried than those others who practise it little or 
not at all. Religion, the complaint goes, seems not to solve life’s 
problems (cf. Religion and Mental Health, by the Rev. E. F. 
O’Doherty, in Studies, Spring 1956). One goes to Mass and the 
sacraments, one strives to keep out of sin, one is chaste and just, 
one says one’s prayers and is a member of the sodality but somehow 
or other. . . . There is no somehow or other about it. Only if the 
church-going and moral effort is done properly, in full co-operation 
with grace, is it adequate. To expect that church-going, without a 
personal religious and human effort, will produce a satisfactory 
human attitude is to hope for one’s human (and perhaps super- 
natural) salvation without making use of the necessary means. This 
is one of the points whose necessity in the Christian life is insisted 
upon by the encyclical letter of Pius XII on Christian Worship 
(Mediator Dei, par. 33). 

If one does not think hard enough it may even seem that this 
unsatisfactory attitude to personal effort has a certain legitimate 
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sanction. To receive the sacraments in accordance with the letter 
of the law is not a supremely difficult act. We must—for the sacra- 
ments of the living—be in the state of grace and have the intention 
of receiving them. No enormous strain is, ordinarily, put on us nor 
is any exorbitant demand made of our human resources and energies. 
A child can do it. Not to have committed mortal sin—or to have 
repented of those committed—may, and sometimes does, imply a 
high degree of human perfection: but, sometimes again, many ugly 
loose ends may still be left untidied. To receive absolution for 
mortal sins is hard and, because of the renunciation involved in the 
purpose of amendment, frequently causes suffering. That suffering 
or, as we say, taking of pains is constructive in a human way but 
it may not be enough to ensure satisfactory living. 

There is another and a more insidious way in which religion may 
seem, to the unthinking, to put a premium on what is easy and 
inadequate. This is the undoubted truth that we are only required 
to do our best. To mean well and be sincere, to stay out of sin, is 
all God requires of anyone. This truth is our consolation because, 
ultimately, we have all to rely on the infinite mercy of God. The 
harm is done when one’s supposed “‘best’’ is far below the normal 
standard. Then, one’s “‘best’’ may be in reality a very poor thing: 
falling short of what is possible and quite insufficient. If one’s idea 
of the absolute “‘best’’ is too low then the “‘best’? one demands of 
oneself—with perhaps all sincerity—is likely to fall below ithe 
minimum norm that is necessary for decent living. 

Moreover, if one’s ideas of what is good living are on the wrong 
lines, or partial and incomplete to the point of caricature, one’s 
“best”? will leave a lot out of account. Unless one is critical in a 
realistic way—unless one judges the way one is living by objective 
norms that are true and reasonably complete—one’s life will be, in 
fact, unsatisfactory and no amount of passive church-going will, 
in God’s ordinary providence, be enough to make it otherwise. 
It is not as easy, says a Russian proverb, to live one’s life as to walk 
across a field. 

It is true that in the next life it will suffice to have done one’s 
best in this world but the truth should not be over-simplified. If 
one is sufficiently detached to be able to wait for the next life then 
all will be well. But few people can afferd to be so detached. The 
majority, who are not hermits, have to try to make a good fist of 
life in this world. They want to be as satisfactory, in a human way, 
as they can. 

It is not that they are selfish or narcissistic: over-preoccupied 
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with themselves and their own value. They sce, at least vaguely, that 
the beiter they are as people the easier it will be for all those with 
whom they come into contact. They see that the higher the standard 
on which they live the better is their charity. And charity (which 
largely consists in making life easier for other people) is the most 
important thing there is. 

It is, of course, true that God can make up for all our deficiencies. 
It is true that he can bring to a high human standard someone 
who never thinks about living as a problem at all: a person, for 
instance, who simply keeps out of deliberate sin, goes to Mass, 
receives the sacraments and says his prayers. Nothing is done 
without the grace of God. On the other hand, someone who makes 
a full conscious effort at living well, who is exigent and critical about 
his efforts, depends for his success on God’s grace. But, in general, 
God’s grace will not work without our co-operation. 

The effort we make at living the good life must be guided by true 
and sufficiently complete ideals and our self-criticism must be 
sharp-sighted if, by the grace of God, it is to succeed. But, with 
people who are genuinely underprivileged, uneducated or otherwise 
ill-equipped physically or mentally, God’s grace will make up for 
what they lack naturally. So it is to be explained that really primitive, 
innocently illiterate people (or those who are congenitally weak- 
minded) can, if they do their best to love God sincerely, reach a 
wisdom, a grace and a beauty in all they do. God’s grace makes up 
for a real and inescapable disability in natural things. Such people 
may be capable of only a very small effort. Their self-consciousness 
and self-criticism may be exiguous naturally speaking. They will 
never know anything, naturally speaking, about the art of living 
well; but God’s grace can make it all up to them so that, on an. 
existential level, they are wise, good and attractive people. We say 
they are “unspoiled”. We sometimes think that the true peasant is 
such a person. 

The word ‘‘peasant’”’ is in such bad odour today, especially in 
Ireland, that it can hardly be used. I wonder why? Is it some kind 
of snobbery that makes us touchy about admitting that most of us 
are of peasant stock? ‘‘Peasant”’ is a good word and the true peasant 
a proud and noble person. He—by academic standards, perhaps, 
illiterate and ill-equipped to deal with life’s problems—can rely on 
God’s grace as the reward of his ‘“‘simple’’ piety. The effort to be 
sinless, prayer, the sacraments and the Mass may be all that is 
required of him. In return, God’s grace will see to it that he is an 
integral person. 
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That, of course, is a simplification of the problem. The true 
peasant has his indigenous culture. He is illiterate only by shoddy 
academic standards. He has his folk-literature and music. He has, 
perhaps, the beauty of his feast-day dress. He has the gracefulness 
of his customs and conventions and the ancestral code of behaviour. 
Let us not romanticise. He can have all the ancestral vices (brutal, 
rough, barbarous) as well. But he is by no means without all human 
resources to teach him how to live.’ Nevertheless, by and large, he 
can expect that God will do more for him—whose life is rather on 
the level of race-memory and traditional patterns than on that of 
conscious living—than he will for the more fully conscious man of 
modern civilisation. 

Our ancestors were, whatever we like to call ourselves today, 
peasants. Their religion was a peasant religion: a splendid, vivid 
thing, immensely strong and commanding their complete and heroic 
loyalty. It must be doubted if they ever had much time, or inclination, 
to give thought to the finer problems of living or, even, if they had 
such problems at all. We probably underestimate them a little in 
this direction but not altogether. In general, people of a peasant 
culture have a more straightforward and simple attitude to life 
than so-called sophisticated people have. Without giving much 
thought to it, a peasant can rely on God’s grace ensuring him a 
clear-eyed and satisfactory attitude to life. By God’s grace, without 
making any very conscious effort in that direction, the pious peasant 
will often be a very satisfactory person indeed. But, here is the point, 
if the peasant culture is taken away, by the changing patterns of 
modern life, then one cannot expect to be able to live like a peasant 
without presumption. We cannot swim twice in the same river nor 
re-create the past. We can draw on tradition and create a present 
with roots in the past: but, that is a different thing. 

Too many people in Ireland today are trying to make do with a 
peasant religion when they are no longer peasants any more. We 
are a growing and developing middle-class nation, acquiring a 
middle-class culture, and we must have a religion to fit our needs. 
It is just because so many people practise a peasant piety—when 
they are no longer peasants but very self-conscious, over-sensitive, 
modern, civilised men and women—that so many people, 
undoubtedly very pious, are also extremely unsatisfactory as human 
beings. We cannot rely on receiving the same graces our ancestors 
received. Because we are capable of it, more personal effort is 
required of us. We have to be more exigent with ourselves, more 
self-conscious and more self-critical. If we try to drift through life 
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as we imagine (quite erroneously) our ancestors did, the result is 
disastrous. 

Thus can be explained some phenomena that cannot escape 
observation. Many notoriously “holy” people are very poor types 
of men and women. They pray a lot and are very strict in their 
moral lives and, still, they appear to be very unsatisfactory people. 
They may appear unsatisfactory to others most of the time but even 
to themselves—at times when their attention is drawn to it by 
circumstances or a stray word—they occasionally appear as they 
are. The self-revelation may be only momentary because some 
defence mechanism (the instinctive shutting of one’s eyes to what is 
irremediable or to what one has no real intention of remedying) is 
immediately brought to bear. 

Sometimes, one is forced to admit, these almost professionally 
“holy” people are singularly lacking in real charity or the power to 
love. They delight in and insist on practising their own kind of 
““charity’’ on others whether the others want it or not. They tend 
to be hard and exacting on those around them. Their love is narrow 
and restricted. There is sometimes hatred in their lives. Their 
sympathy, if it can be called such, goes no further than those with 
whom they agree. For sinners they have, if not a virulent disgust, 
nothing but impatience. They can be smug, to the point of imbecile 
complacency, about the rightness of their ready-made, reach-me- 
down solutions to life’s problems: solutions often so simplified that 
they hardly bear on reality at all. Such people can live on the cliché: 
the religious cliché, the most blinding of all. They often glamourise 
the love of God while complaining of the way in which Hollywood 
glamourises human love. The love of God is, in their eyes, very 
sweet and consoling and to suggest that it might be, like all love, 
a rather terrible thing, a dangerous and awful adventure smacks 
to them of heresy. They have, of course, a keen nose for heresy 
which they find in every notion that is displeasing to them. They 
sometimes find life’s task very easy because they undertake only a 
fraction of it. They find easy answers to the problems of evil and 
human suffering because they will not let their minds dwell on what 
is ugly or mysterious. They do not like the mysterious at all and it 
worries them. Everything should be black or white: a touch of grey 
anywhere is disturbing. 

Of course, as I said before, once these “‘holy’’ people are sincere, 
in really believing they are doing their best, they will go to Heaven. 
Ultimately, it does not matter that they suffer from illusions so long 
as they are in good faith to the end. It does not matter that they 
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cover reality with the veil of wishful thinking if they are in good 
faith. Of course, it matters very much to those with whom they live. 
It is a trying situation. But God accepts them and we have to try to 
accept them in some way or other. They may be frightful people. 
They may cause real suffering all round them. They are often centies 
of opposition to all improvement no matter how good and necessary: 
no matter, sometimes, how highly sanctioned. One has only to 
remember the resistance with which some “‘holy’’ people met the 
reformed law on the Eucharistic fast. They are heart-breaking 
people but they go to Heaven. 

Not many, however, can reach the moment of death without 
some disillusionment. Life is a fine and savage tester of attitudes. 
Anything sham or shoddy is given a rough probing and pulling in 
the course of any normal life. That 1s why people normally become 
much more mellow and more pleasant with the years. On the other 
hand, age—which should be a ripener—turns some into monsters. 
Some come to see what is before their eyes: others remain for ever 
blind. 

Once again, all this is very simplified. (If I do not simplify I 
cannot talk about it at all.) The fact is that all of us live in this bad, 
unconscious way at certain levels of our lives and at certain times. 
At times or in certain circumstances we are content to drift when 
drifting is not an adequate human reaction. We are, all of us, only 
partially alive. If we become aware of this we must strive to be more 
and more alive: to have an ever wider and firmer grasp on reality, to 
face more and more facts—about ourselves and life—with courage 
and honesty. It is a life’s task in which we cannot ever hope for full 
success nor should we be worried by missing full success which is 
something, quite simply, beyond our powers. In all our striving we 
are absolutely dependent on—and buoyed up by—God’s grace. 
What we must not do, if we can at all help it, is to allow ourselves 
for the greater part of our lives, to drift. And, we should not be too 
lenient in admitting that the effort is beyond our powers. 

By improving the material standard of living we have—it is 
rather ironical—made living more difficult by increasing our 
obligation to live more fully. Because of our high standard of 
material welfare we are obliged now to live at ever deeper and 
deeper levels and with more intensity. By the very fact that we have 
almost done away with absolute illiteracy we have made nearly 
everyone more responsible for the kind of life he lives. We have 
imposed subtlety, obliquity and consciousness—to some degree at 
any rate—on those for whom instinctive living, coupled with piety 
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and strict morals, was all that was required. We have destroyed the 
magnificent, pure peasant mind and heart so that the peasant 
religion (and more’s the pity) is not sufficient any more. There is no 
good crying over it and wishing for the past to return. 

Unfortunately, the means that was enough to destroy the simplicity 
of the peasant mind and heart—the elimination of illiteracy, the 
creation of a newspaper-reading world—was not enough to make 
an adequate mentality possible. People can read—if they cannot 
they can watch films and television and listen to the radio—but they 
cannot judge or appraise what they read. They cannot reach the 
deeper level of living that is required by their new half-knowledge 
and half-sophistication. Once again, if they are blameless subjectively 
all the better for them in the life to come. But, in the meantime, 
they know just enough to make themselves and others unhappy and 
not enough to be able to solve their problems for themselves. 

Too many are being given too little education: too little human 
education to be specific. More time should be given to helping 
people to come to know the authentic Christ of the Gospels. I 
believe it would help also if more time were given to teaching people 
(beginning with children) to read modern literature: a literature that 
speaks their own modern language and is acutely critical of what 
is bogus in modern life. At present, it is unfortunately true that 
what is often taught is a too unqualified admiration for escapist 
Romantic poetry. I believe it would be a good thing if Eliot’s The 
Waste Land were to take the place of Wordsworth’s Immortality 
Ode in secondary school programmes. More time too should be 
given to teaching priest and lay-people some of the elements of 
depth-psychology. We must be able to see Man through man-made 
disguises. 

Most of us find our human education insufficient. We know too 
little about what it means to live a human life. Human living—on 
which Christianity must be built—is too full of pitfalls, we feel, to 
scramble out of all of them in one life-time. Sometimes we do not 
even know we have fallen into the pit. The more ignorance of this 
kind there is in our lives the less human we are, the less satisfactory 
is our way of living, the more objectionable we are likely to be to 
those around us—especially if they love us—and the more defective 
is our charity. This is our challenge. 


Our Lord in the Scriptures 


FOUR: ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL 


This is the fourth of a series of articles designed to help readers to 

perceive how the mystery of Christ is revealed in the Scriptures. 

Father McLoughlin studied Scripture in the famous Ecole Biblique in 

Jerusalem. He is professor of Scripture at the Dominican House of 
Studies, Tallaght. 


RICHARD MCLOUGHLIN, O.P. 


EFORE considering the portrait of Jesus in the gospel of St. 
Luke, it will be of no small help if we consider, first of all, 
the artist and those for whom the picture was intended. The 

evangelists Matthew and Mark were Jews. St. Luke, who wrote the 
third gospel, was not a Jew but a Gentile. This alone gives to his 
gospel a very special interest, for it is only natural to expect him 
to be impressed by certain facets of the Person and the teaching of 
Jesus which would not receive the same emphasis from a Jewish 
writer. The religious upbringing and outlook of the Gentile differ 
greatly from those of a Jew. When writing an account of our 
redemption, the Jew writes as a member of the race which has long 
expected salvation from on high; it will come as no surprise if the 
Gentile, on the other hand, not being a member of that race to 
which God confided his revelations, shows a special interest ‘in the 
place of the Gentiles in God’s plan. Jew and Gentile see the divine 
favour in the Incarnation but each is led, according to his particular 
mentality and the purpose of his account, to single out certain 
specific aspects and effects of that divine favour. So it is that some 
of Luke’s matter is of special interest to the heathen nations. He 
writes for those who, in the words of St. Paul, were once a long way 
off—from salvation. He has in mind people who were despised by 
the Jews, who could not boast—as the Jews did—of God’s merciful 
dealings with them over a period of many hundreds of years. Luke 
writes then for people who were, so to speak, new to salvation, 
whose great need was to be told how God dealt with all men in the 
Incarnation of his Son. The life of every individual in every age has 
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been profoundly affected by the Incarnation, hence he perennial 
importance of the story Luke unfolds for us. 

These remarks, however, are not intended to give the impression 
that the gospel of St. Luke differs radically from those of Matthew 
and Mark. The same general scheme is to be found in all three— 
though a notable difference in Mark is the omission of the gospel of 
the infancy; nevertheless there is room for variety within the same 
general plan. Luke can give his own presentation of the gospel 
story—‘‘his own’’ in the sense that it is chosen by him from the 
material available to him, not in the sense that it is a figment of his 
own imagination without a factual basis. It should be noted that 
Luke examined diligently the available information about the life of 
Our Lord before he wrote his gospel. He tells us so himself in the 
prologue to his Gospel (1: 1-4).1 So that although Luke was not one 
of the apostles and had not seen Our Lord, he took great care to 
present an authentic picture of Jesus. 

How then, we may ask, does Luke present Jesus and his mission 
to us? He shows him to us as the Saviour of all men. Jesus comes 
into the world as a saviour. His very name—intimated by the angel 
Gabriel to Mary at the annunciation—already indicates the role 
that he was to fulfil (1: 31). When he had been born in Bethlehem 
an angel announced him to the shepherds in the Bethlehem fields as 
a saviour (2: 11). The advent of a saviour was indeed an important 


- event but it was not unprecedented. Israel had known its saviours 


in the past and so too had the heathen nations. Israel had experienced 
the saving work of judges and kings who had so often rescued it 
from dire perils; the nation had rejoiced in the saviours sent to it 
by the Lord God. Among the Gentiles Augustus was hailed as 
saviour and as the saviour of the world. True, these persons did 
bring benefits to Israel and the Gentile world; but the advantages 
were all too often procured at the expense of conquered and down- 
trodden enemies who could not regard their new masters as mild 
and loving saviours. So that while some hailed these saviours with 
enthusiasm, others detested them as agents of destruction and 
ruthless oppressors. By contrast the coming of Jesus gives cause for 
universal joy—-only the forces of evil tremble before him. The 
shepherds were told that the birth of Jesus would give joy to them 
and to all the people (2: 10). This joy was not to be restricted to 
Israel; the aged Simeon perceived that this Child would be the 
means of veritable blessings for all nations; they had nothing to 


1. All references are to the gospel of St. Luke unless otherwise stated. 
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fear from him who was Saviour in a unique sense; he would gladden 
the hearts of all (2; 29-32). 

Jesus then is Saviour in a universal sense. His mission is to all 
men. The old exclusivism of the Jews has been superseded by the 
universalism of the gospel. The Baptist proclaims that all flesh shall 
see the salvation of God (3:6) and in a public sermon in the 
synagogue, Jesus alludes to the vocation of the gentiles (4: 24-28). 
Thus the place of the gentiles in God’s plan begins to be revealed. 
Their vocation is clearly taught by Jesus when he tells us (13: 28 ff.) 
that when the Jews are excluded the Gentiles will come from north, 
south, east and west to fill the kingdom of God. The cali of the 
Gentiles appears as an integral part of the divine plan of salvation. 
This means that the barriers that separated them from the Chosen 
People in the period of the Old Law have now been thrown down— 
all are now equal as far as salvation is concerned. It is through the 
Incarnation that God’s plan is carried out, for it is in the name of 
Jesus that salvation is preached to all nations (24: 46-47). 

In spite of the revelations granted to them, the Jews of Our 
Lord’s time, for the most part, failed to realise the true nature of 
the salvation which the longed-for Messiah was to bring. The idea 
which most of them had was a debasement of the grandeur of 
Messianic salvation. It was expected to be of the material order. 
Israel was confidently expected to rise to great worldly power and 
prestige. One of Our Lord’s most difficult talks—carried out with 
a marvellous delicacy—was to correct such false notions. He had to 
tell men the real nature of the salvation which was to be found in 
the Messianic Kingdom. Luke, however, does not keep the nature of 
this salvation a close secret until he tells us how Jesus made it known 
in his public ministry. He lets us into the secret almost at the start 
of his gospel—and incidentally shows us that not all the Jews 
cherished materialistic hopes for the Messianic age. 

An angel of the Lord told Zachary of the work to be done by 
his son, John the Baptist. John had to prepare the people for 
Messianic salvation; he was to bring back many of the children of 
Israel to the Lord their God, thus disposing them to profit by the 
divine visitation (1: 16-17). An era of spiritual blessing is dawning. 
In the Benedictus Zachary gives thanks that the time of salvation 
has commenced, that man will now be able to serve God in holiness 
and justice. In the last part of that canticle he speaks of the part to 
be played by the Baptist: he is to proclaim a salvation that is 
spiritual—the dissipation of the darkness of sin by the splendour of 
the Messianic light, in order that man may enjoy Messianic peace 
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(1: 68-79). In due course, when Jesus was born, the angels sang of 
the peace that was now offered to men who were well disposed 
(2: 11-14; cf. Js. 9, 6-7). At the presentation in the temple, Simeon 
took Our Lord into his arms and hailed him as the salvation of 
God who was to bring glory to Israel and to be the light of salvation 
to the Gentiles (2: 29-32). 

We learn then that Messianic salvation belongs to the spiritual 
order. Jesus did not come to satisfy the materialistic aspirations of 
Israel, his mission was to be accomplished on a higher plane. 
Satan tried to make Jesus alter the nature of his mission and to 
bring it into conformity with the rather base popular notions of 
Messianic salvation that were current at the time; Jesus however 
rebuked the tempter for he was dedicated to the spiritual work laid 
on him by his Father (4: 1-13). He had come to redeem the human 
race, to save it by winning for it the remission of sin. This he did 
on the cross when he offered himself in sacrifice on our behalf, 
giving his body and pouring out his blood for us (22: 19-20). When 
he had risen in triumph from the dead he explained that his passion 
and resurrection were part of a preordained plan and that now 
penance and remission of sins should be preached to all nations in 
his name (24: 46-47). 

As we read of these things, the thought of the mercy of God 
is never far from our minds. In St. Luke’s gospel the divine mercy 
is not something which is merely suggested by the events narrated, 
it is emphasised in a very real and moving way. This theme is one 
of the chief characteristics of the gospel. Already when Zachary, 
filled with the Holy Spirit, chanted the Benedictus after the birth of 
John the Baptist, he praised the mercy of God through which we 
received the remission of sins (1: 76-79). The words and deeds of 
Our Lord himself betrayed an indescribably tender mercy. It 
appeared in many ways, but the reader cannot fail to be struck by 
the manner in which it appeared in Our Lord’s dealings with sinners. 
Luke provides us with convincing evidence that Jesus is merciful to 
the wayward. Far from despising them, Jesus loved them—not 
because they were sinners, but in order to draw them to repentance. 
The sinner as well as his sin is perhaps too often hated and despised. 
He becomes an outcast, nobody cares enough about him to seek 
him out and bring him back from his erring ways. Our Lord hated 
sin intensely but showed his love for the sinner on numerous 
occasions. When the pharisees and the scribes criticised Our Lord 
for mixing with the publicans and sinners, Our Lord replied with 
the parables of the lost sheep and the lost groat (15: 1-10). He 
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reveals the solicitude of the divine mercy for sinners—and that 
divine attribute is his as the Son of God. He assures us twice that 
the conversion of a sinner is a great event which gives joy in heaven 
(15: 7-10). 

The tender mercy of our Saviour appears again in the incident of 
the sinful woman (7: 36-50). Our Lord’s host thinks that Jesus 
should abhor all contact with such a one and dismiss her with 
a harsh reproof. Instead, Jesus administers a rebuke to Simon and 
defends the sinner. He tells us in effect that he is ready to forgive 
sin if the sinner will only abandon his evil ways and turn to his 
Saviour in true charity: ““Many sins are forgiven her because she 
hath loved much’’. 

The same idea is found in the parable of the prodigal son 
(15: 12-32) which may with good reason be styled a gospel of mercy. 
No matter how deeply the sinner has sunk in sin, no matter what 
degradation he has brought on himself, he is sure of a welcome and 
forgiveness when he abandons his evil ways and returns to his 
heavenly Father; he can cast himself on the divine mercy, confident 
that God will clothe him with the robe of divine grace and make 
him again worthy of the title of child of God. This parable is a 
gift of inestimable value—a consolation to sinners and a mighty 
weapon in the hands of the preacher. 

These and other passages which could be cited add up to a 
formidable array of texts in which the divine mercy is put before 
the reader with a compelling emphasis. It was not however in his 
dealings with sinners alone that Jesus showed his tender mercy. 
Luke—a physician according to a tradition which is confirmed by 
the data of the gospel—depicts Jesus as the Divine Physician of our 
souls and of our bodies as well. Human suffering moved him deeply. 
Many times he relieved it by a miracle. He cast out devils, cured the 
sick of the most loathsome diseases, raised the dead to life. St. Luke 
tells us that Jesus was moved with mercy towards the widow of 
Naim as she walked in the funeral procession of her only son. It is 
on this same loving-kindness that we rely when we go to Our Lord 
and ask him to help us in our afflictions. In passing we can note 
that the argument a minus ad maius is applicable here—if Jesus 
shows such tenderness when confronted with the bodily evils of 
man, what tenderness will he show to those who approach him to 
be healed of sickness of soul. And yet, even when Our Lord cured 
the sick, he was not abandoning his work of spiritual salvation. He 
never lost sight of the ultimate purpose of his mission. When he 
worked miracles he enhanced his prestige among men and helped 
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them to surrender themselves to their Saviour that he might 
accomplish his work in their souls. 

Reading the accounts of Our Lord’s miracles we are struck by 
his approachability. How easy it was to get a hearing from the 
Master! The privilege of coming near to God is not however 
reserved to the contemporaries of Our Lord; that it is extended to 
all of us is another doctrine which is stressed in the gospel of St. 
Luke—the doctrine of prayer. There we see Our Lord exhorting 
us, by word and by example, to pray. After teaching his disciples 
to pray (11: 1-4), he pronounces the parable of the importunate 
friend, which is a sermon on the necessity of perseverance in prayer 
(11: 5-13). He tells us to approach our heavenly Father and to ask 
with insistence for even the greatest favours. Later, in chapter 18, 
Our Lord returns to the subject of persevering prayer in the parable 
of the unjust judge who yielded finally to the prayers of the widow. 
He then goes on to tell us, in the story of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, that we must approach God in prayer with humility 
(18: 9-14). 

Our Lord does not merely te// us to pray, his teaching is cor- 
roborated by his own shining example. He was a man of prayer. 
His spirit of prayer was one of the salient features of his life. We 
see him absorbed in prayer at especially critical times—at his 
baptism (3: 21), before the selection of the apostles (preceded by a 
night of prayer—6: 12), before the confession of Peter (9: 18), at 
the transfiguration (9: 29), in Gethsemani (22: 41-44). On the cross 
his loving mercy and his spirit of prayer showed themselves 
simultaneously when he prayed for his enemies (23: 34) and his 
final words before he died were addressed to his heavenly Father 
to whom he commended his spirit (23: 46). He has taught us by 
word and example to seek strength in prayer, to turn to God to 
praise him and to ask him to bestow on us his favour. 

Jesus asks his followers to imitate him in cultivating a spirit of 
prayer. He asks them to imitate him in another way which is likewise 
stressed in the gospel of St. Luke—in his attitude towards riches. 
The eloquent facts of the gospel as well as the formal instructions 
of Our Lord on this subject, point clearly to the way the Christian 
must follow. The Saviour of the world who was the Son of God 
and a king of the royal house of David, chose to be born in poverty, 
exchanging a stable for a royal palace. His mother and foster father, 
although they were poor, were singled out for special divine favour. 
The good news of his birth was announced first of all to the poor— 
the shepherds who were guarding their flocks. Years later, when 
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Jesus delivered the first discourse of his public ministry, he pro- 
claimed that he had been sent to preach the gospel to the poor 
(4: 18-21). He did, of course, speak to the rich but his words to 
them on the subject of their riches were stern: “Woe to you that are 
rich: for you have your consolation’’ (6: 24). When the rich ruler 
became sorrowful at Our Lord’s advice to him to sell all that he had 
and to give to the poor, he remarked: “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom ‘of God. For it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God’’ (18: 24-25). The man who thinks 
only of storing up for himself the riches of this life and providing 
for his material comforts while neglecting his duties towards God, 
is called a fool; he is not rich towards God (12: 20-21). St. Luke 
tells us that the pharisees derided Jesus when he taught that we 
cannot serve God and Mammon, for they were covetous (16: 13-14). 
Jesus did not pander to their weakness by watering down his 
doctrine; on the contrary, he stated his position with renewed 
emphasis in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (16: 19-31). 

This doctrine is hard on human nature. The pharisees did not 
find it to their liking and no doubt it caused concern to St. Luke’s 
Gentile contemporaries also, for they set great store by riches. The 
fact remains, however, that the good things of this world can quite 
easily become an obstacle to salvation. Our Lord has defined in no 
uncertain terms the right attitude towards them and has exemplified 
his teaching in the manner of his own life. He tells us not to put 
riches in the first place in our hierarchy of values. He solemnly 
warns us about the danger of becoming so preoccupied with them 
that we neglect the more important things. His teaching makes 
heavy demands, but acceptance of it becomes easier in that it 
comes from One who has sanctified poverty by embracing it. In 
this matter of worldly goods as in all else, Jesus is thinking of what 
is best for us—he wants us to lay hold of the surpassing riches which 
have been appointed as our inheritance. 

Detachment from worldly possessions is but one aspect of the 
renunciation practised by Jesus and proclaimed by him to be 
necessary for all his followers: “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross daily, and follow me. For 
whosoever will save his life, shall lose it; for he that shall lose his 
life for my sake, shall save it’ (9: 23-24). On the day of his resur- 
rection Jesus told the two disciples on their way to Emmaus that 
he had had to suffer and so to enter into his glory (24: 26). If we 
wish to follow Jesus into heavenly glory we too must take the way 
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of the cross. The way to a share in Christ’s heavenly glory lies in 
self-renunciation, a way which the world is inclined to regard as 
negative and fruitless. In fact it is not so, for self-renunciation is 
not an end in itself. We are only asked to give up what constitutes 
an obstacle to the salvation which Jesus would impart to each one 
of us. “He that shall lose his life for my sake shall save it’—here 
lies the solution of what is for the world the enigma of renunciation. 
We die so that life may abound. We remove what hinders our 
salvation in order that the life of the Risen Christ may take possession 
of us, in order that it may be strengthened and advance towards its 
final flowering into celestial glory. 


SHORTER: .NOPTICES 
Religious Biography 
In Perfiles Sacerdotales (by Felix Maria Alvarez, M.Sp. S., Editorial Herder, 
Barcelona, 300 pages) we are given brilliant pen portraits of great priestly 
luminaries of the Church, from St. Paul to the Venerable Felix Rougier. (M.C.). 
In St. Gerard Majella, by John Carr, C.SS.R. (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin, 238 pages, 12/6) the story of the saint’s life is presented with a glibness 


that leaves me unreceptive ... “After two or three days Gerard’s companion 
gave up. The spirit indeed was willing but the flesh weak; and the fasting 
beat him. Not so Gerard.’”’ ... An idiom such as this may be understood and 


appreciated regionally or nationally. Popular works are geographically limited 
in their appeal; their merit lies in the ‘“‘density”’ of the appeal within this limit. 
I can only wish a warm reception for this work locally. (Sister M. Matthias, O.P.) 

A Memoir of My Sister Therese (by Sister Geneviéve—Céline Martin—M. H. 
Gill and Son, Dublin, 249 pages, 15/-) is a collection of memories, sayings and 
answers to questions of “‘my dear little sister’’ put together in the idealising style 
of nineteenth century French piety. It gives unintentional point to a remark 
of a remark of St. Thérése’s quoted by Celine: ““Were some of the saints to 
return to earth, I wonder how many would recognise themselves when reading 
what has been written about them.”’ (D. D. C. Pochin Mould.) 

New Vision Books (Burns and Oates, London, each 150 pages at 12/6) are 
Rose Hawthorne by Arthur and Elizabeth Sheehan (the life of the foundress of a 
Dominican congregation in America) and The Ursulines—Nuns of Adventure, 
by Harnett Kane. 

A very handsome little volume, beautifully bound, is Miniature Lives of the 
Saints (Burns and Oates, London, 602 pages, 18/-). It was originally compiled 
by Father Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory; the present edition has 
been revised and edited by Donald Attwater. For every day of the year there 
are a brief life of a saint and reflection. 

Luke Wadding, by Urban Flanagan, O.P., Cork University Press, 1/-, gives 
us a clear and accurate account of everything that concerns Father Wadding, 
and the information necessary to follow him with interest through all his 
activities in Ireland, Portugal and Rome. His work for the restoration of the 
Irish hierarchy is especially emphasised and the booklet opens with a most 
useful account of the state to which the hierarchy has been reduced at the time 
of Father Wadding’s birth. Could Father Flanagan be persuaded to bring out 
a series of booklets on the many other great Irish ecclesiastics of the seventeenth 
century? It would be a boon to students and no one could do the work better. 
(Brendan Jennings, O.F.M.) 


Salvation Outside the Church 


Father O’ Neill, O.P., is professor of dogmatic theology at the Jesus 
Magister Institute, Lateran University, Rome. 


COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 


ALKING about God and what God does for men, we are 

faced with a problem in some ways like that of a tall man who 

has only a very short blanket on his bed. Our ideas are 
inadequate to cover the object of our thought in theology; and when 
we succeed in expressing in human terms one aspect of the divine 
reality we cannot avoid leaving another aspect out of account. 
Consequently, the task of the theologian is largely a matter of 
reconciling apparently opposed statements of divine truth; and 
theological discussion properly takes the form of “‘Yes, but...” 
rather than of ‘“‘So it is”. The mystery of the Church offers a classic 
example of such a problem. Is the Church a juridical entity, a 
visible society with laws and dogma and ceremonial; or is it the 
sphere of the earthly activity of the Spirit of Christ? The dilemma 
is only apparent; the answer is that the Church is both: the Mystical 
Body of Christ and the Roman Catholic Church are one and the 
same. It is left to the theologian to offer an account of the precise 
relationship between the juridical and the spiritual elements. 

It is with one aspect of this problem that Monsignor Fenton? is 
concerned. He proposes a clarification of the principle: outside 
the Church, there is no salvation. Dividing his work into two parts, 
he first presents and comments on statements of the Church con- 
cerning salvation and the Church, and in the second part shows how 
salvation as described in the scriptures can be achieved only in the 
Church. The clarity and forcefulness with which Mgr. Fenton 
thus demonstrates the necessity of the Church for salvation—a 
necessity both of precept and of means—calls for unreserved praise. 
He insists that this dogma in its fulness be made the centre of all 
discussions concerning the salvation of those who “die without 
ever becoming members of the Catholic Church’. That such 
individuals can obtain the Beatific Vision is likewise taught by the 
Church. It must therefore be said of those who do obtain it that, 
when on earth, they were “‘not outside” the R.C. Church. “It is 


1. The Catholic Church and Salvation, by Monsignor J. C. Fenton. Sands & 
Co., London, Pp. xiv + 190. 12/6. 
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possible”, writes Mgr. Fenton, summarising Suprema haec sacra 
(Letter of the H. Office, 8 August, 1949 to Archbishop of Boston), 
“for one who belongs to the Church only in desire or in voto to be 
saved’’. 

It is at this point that Mgr. Fenton’s own ideas begin to appear 
and he formulates them clearly when he discusses membership of 
the Church. With a sharp tug on the blanket he moves the centre of 
his ecclesiology over to the juridical aspect of the Church. Only those 
are members of the Church, he asserts, who fulfil the conditions 
laid down by St. Robert Bellarmin and found also in the encyclical 
Mystici corporis (i.e., those normally called Roman Catholics). 
Others who are saved are ‘“‘within’’ the Church, but not members. 
This is a neat enough formula; but what does it mean? The Church 
is the Mystical Body of Christ. Are we, then, to conclude that those 
who are merely “‘within’’ the Church are not members of Christ? 
Monsignor F. never faces this problem (unless it is on p. 9, where he 
could be understood to deny their membership of the Mystical 
Body!); but it is surely crucial. A theologian must inquire into the 
implications of the juridical terms used by the Roman congregations. 
St. Thomas, who (in his pages on the sacraments in the Summa Theol. 
has more to say on the nature of the Church than Mgr. Fenton 
suspects) points out that there are two forms or stages of incorpora- 
tion into (or membership of) Christ (and hence the R.C. Church): 
mentalis and sacramentalis—spiritual (or “‘real’’ in the Augustinian 
sense) and sacramental. Real membership, though normally to be 
obtained through sacramental incorporation, may be had through 
grace by simple desire of the sacrament of baptism (and the 
Eucharist), for God’s sanctifying activity is not restricted to the 
sacraments. In other words, the Church, insofar as it dispenses the 
sacraments (and governs as a juridical entity) may be used, in 
certain circumstances, only in desire; the result will be ‘“‘a real though 
incomplete membership in the Church” (Father St. John). Mgr. Fen- 
ton retorts (p. 113): “Those who, like Father St. John, speak in this 
way, simply fail to take the meaning of the expressions in the 
Church’s documents into consideration’. Others, noting the 
similarity between St. Thomas’s approach and that of Suprema 
haec sacra, may think that it is Mgr. Fenton who has failed in this 
way. Consideration is due, in particular, it might be suggested, to 
the restriction contained in Suprema haec sacra where it is very 
clearly stated that the eighth paragraph is concerned with the Church 
only insofar as it is a general help to salvation (p. 101). Incorporation 
into the Church under this aspect is not always required for salvation. 
Spiritual (real) incorporation and membership surely is. 


Chronicle 


ROSARY CONGRESS AT TOULOUSE 


Father Ambrose M. Crofts, O.P., Director of Confraternities in the 
Irish Province, describes the second International Congress of the 
Rosary which was held by the Dominicans at Toulouse last July. 


T can be asserted that the Rosary, whatever may have been its 
| primitive form, has been the constant preoccupation of the 

Dominican Order for over seven hundred years. That the Order 
is still preoccupied with the sacred mission entrusted to it, and with 
all it involves, was made evident by the holding of the second 
International Congress of the Rosary at Toulouse last July. Anyone 
familiar with the life of St. Dominic will appreciate the significance 
of the venue chosen in what is known as the ‘Midi’ of France. 
The Congress implied a return to original sources. In Toulouse is 
still to be seen the first convent of the Order, where St. Dominic had 
gathered together his first disciples. Not far away to the south lies 
the Province of Languedoc, where every town and hamlet still 
proudly guards some ancient tradition of his preaching or of a 
miracle he performed. That part of France glories in the title of “‘St. 
Dominic’s Country’’. 

St. Dominic’s ideal of an active apostolate by a professedly 
preaching institute, which was eventually to become the Order of 
Friars Preachers, was not just theoretically conceived and then 
constructed according to a blue print. It was hammered out in 
actual conflict, in the stress of fierce fighting against error, in which 
by failure as well as by success, he could the better gauge the needs 
of his time—we may say of all time. His Order was well tried in the 
crucible of suffering. There were many factors directing providentially 
the first preaching apostolate of the Founder, chief among them 
being the obedience received from the Supreme Head of the Church, 
which sent him to the South of France to join the band of Apostolic 
Preachers whom the Pope had called out of their Cistercian monas- 
teries. But his method of approach to, and conquest of, the 
strongholds of error came to him from the Blessed Virgin herself, 
who was singled out for attack by the heretics, and whose help he 
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ardently invoked. Since then this method must be regarded as 
inseparable from the characteristically Dominican approach to the 
apostolate of preaching. In spite of long established tradition there 
are some who cast doubts upon the authenticity of Dominic’s 
marian mission. But it seems no more difficult to accept than the 
similar mission entrusted in our own time to the children of Fatima, 
who were told by Our Lady to say the Rosary and get others also to 
recite it. 

The Rosary is now the prayer of the universal Church, as was 
emphasised by the Bishop of Toulouse in his sermon for the opening 
of the Congress. But that does not separate it from its origins, as 
was carefully pointed out in a letter to the Master General from 
Cardinal Tardini on behalf of the Holy Father, Pope John XXIII— 
“It has so happened that the city you have chosen for the Congress, 
namely Toulouse, has much to impart by way of teaching. Since 
it was once ennobled by the presence of your Father and Lawgiver, 
and even today recalls the great glories of your Order and of the 
Rosary, it will doubtlessly provide the necessary stimuli towards 
further efforts on behalf of that work of the apostolate, which 
belongs to the Dominican Order in a very special way, as bequeathed 
to you in sacred heritage by your Patriarch Dominic’. 

What the venue symbolised, and what the Holy Father so much 
desired, was precisely what the Congress intended, the furthering, 
namely, in the world of today of the apostolate of the Rosary, as 
officially entrusted to the Order. The essential motive and final 
purpose of this apostolate, though it may depend strongly on 
tradition, and express the age-old love of the Order for the Blessed 
Mother, must, as the Director General of the Rosary pointed out 
in his opening address, be one and one only, namely the sanctification 
of souls. The Order, especially through its canonically aggregated 
Rosary associations, so richly indulgenced by the Church, has been 
made a dispenser of good things. Its one desire as well as its primary 
obligation is to open wide the doors to this treasure of grace. “Gratis 
accepistis; gratis date’. 

The Rosary is not only a method of preaching, it is a form of 
prayer—an expression of Christian devotion to the Mother of God. 
As such it contains within itself its own spiritual value, independently 
of accidental, even if very important additions, such as beads, 
indulgences, groupings. Its sanctifying power lies in its ability to 
attach the soul to Jesus and Mary through loving contemplation 
of the Mysteries of Redemption, enforced by vocal prayer. By 
consideration of these mysteries St. Thomas affirms we are led as 
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it were by the hand into the deep things of God Himself. All other 
things connected with the Rosary have this as their purpose. The 
beads are a symbol of it and are blessed—the indulgences are at 
once an extra incentive and a precious fruit conferred by the Church 
—confraternities widen the horizons and bestow a power of common 
prayer and add the stimulus to fraternal charity. 

The Congress considered the various means found most useful in 
each country for the bringing of the Rosary into the daily life of its 
people. All these means belong to the mission of preaching the 
Rosary entrusted by St. Dominic to his children. Pope Benedict 
XV’s words were recalled—‘‘Rightly Dominic commanded his 
children that in preaching the word of God to the people, they 
should frequently and zealously engage in the task of instilling 
into the minds of their hearers this form of prayer of which time 
has amply proved the efficacy’. Reports from delegates showed how 
varied were the means used for this preaching from that of visual 
education through pictures of the mysteries to the most modern 
means of radio, cinema and television. One delegate made a 
thoughtful suggestion that at least in schools the method used for 
the Stations of the Cross might be adapted to the Rosary. 

Apart from the constant preaching of the Rosary, especially at 
times of missions, the permanence of the Dominican apostolate 
of the Rosary depends largely on the establishment in parishes of the 
associations of the Rosary. These are two in number, namely the 
Living Rosary and the Confraternity of the Most Holy Rosary, 
with its more fervent elite dedicated to the Perpetual Rosary, who 
spend a predetermined hour per month, night or day, in reciting the 
entire fifteen mysteries and other prayers. This latter Confraternity 
is said traditionally to go back to St. Dominic’s time. It is at least 
certain that it is one of the oldest in the Church, as well as one of the 
most richly indulgenced. Its main obligation is the recital of the 
fifteen mysteries of the Rosary each week. Up to the nineteenth 
century it was the only association of the Rosary. In 1826 Pauline 
Jaricot, a devout Tertiary and foundress of the Propagation of the 
Faith began a movement called “The Living Rosary’. It was 
approved and indulgenced by Pope Gregory XVI in 1882 and 
aggregated to the Dominican Order by Pope Pius IX. This association 
demands only one assigned mystery each day to be said by each 
person of a group of fifteen. Pauline Jaricot’s idea was to endeavour 
to win back the people of France to the saying of the beads by a 
gradual process. Reports at the Congress showed that this association 
is still strong in France and Belgium, where little is done for the 
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major Rosary Confraternity. As one delegate expressed the situation, 
“Its field of activity is in a world (France) largely dechristianised”’. 
In Ireland though Registers are kept in most Dominican houses, 
there has been no authentic organised form of this association 
established. In Ireland so strong in the faith, so devoted to the 
Rosary, there is no need to establish this lesser form which might 
attenuate the intensity of our traditional devotion. 

As must be expected the question of the Family Rosary occupied 
the attention of the assembled Fathers. The promotion of this 
devotion in what one delegate called ‘“The Little Church” inevitably 
included consideration of the Rosary in the parish, which must be 
the focal point of all permanent development of the devotion 
amongst the people. In Holland, particularly, Rosary missions have 
become a feature of parish life. Such missions are usually followed 
by the erection in the parish of the Confraternity, or by solemn 
renewal of fidelity to its rules. Revival of the Family Rosary can 
best be assured through organisation within the natural unit of the 
parish. What is most needed is to realise the pastoral importance of 
integrating the Rosary in the daily life of the people. So much has 
the Rosary become the prayer of the Church, that it has assumed a 
quasi-liturgical character and has become inalienable from the 
pastoral care. Instruction on the prayer with deeper knowledge 
of the content and significance in Christian living of the mysteries 
should be begun in the school, and maintained by catechetical 
instructions in later adult life. Fatima has brought the message of 
Mary to the world of our time. Supreme Pontiffs have stressed the 
need of response to her loving invitation conscious that so much 
depends upon it for the salvation of mankind. “‘Only by conformity 
of our life with the law of God, which can be attained through the 
mysteries of the Rosary,’may,one;expect the renewal of Europe and 
of the world” (Pius XII, October 8, 1946). 


THEOLOGICAL RENEWAL 


NFORMATIONS CATHOLIQUES INTERNATIONALES 
163, Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, 17) devoted most of its 
mid-July issue (it was its hundredth issue) to a world-survey of 
Catholicism. The survey was compiled under the guidance of Fr. 
A. M. Henry, O-P., who edited the four-volume /nitiation Théolo- 
gigue and is now editor of Parole et Mission. The survey is divided 
into three parts. The first describes the great new movements 
within the Church (the theological and liturgical renewals, etc.), 
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the second part gives a great deal of basic information (numbers 
of clergy, nuns, etc.) and the third sketches the impact of 
Catholicism on the world and of the world on Catholics. 

The first of Les Grand Mouvements to be described are those 
that have taken place in the domain of theology. First place is 
given to the Biblical revival. It began in Germany between the 
two wars and has since spread to the entire Catholic world. At the 
heart of the renewal are the contributions of devoted specialists, 
working with the constant encouragement of the Holy See, their 
charter being the encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu. The specialist 
work is centred principally in the French Dominican Ecole Biblique 
at Jerusalem—whose organ is the Revue Biblique—and in the 
biblical school of Louvain University, directed by Canon Carfaux. 
Notable contributions have also come from the French Jesuits, de 
Lubac and Danielou. At more popular levels, one can perceive the 
spread of the renewal in the“* Biblical Weeks ”’ and study-groups— 
one thinks of the popularity of the Scripture lectures in the Dublin 
Institute of Sociology—in the numerous new translations of the 
Bible (the outstanding achievement being the Bible de Jérusalem) ; 
in the greater number of new writings on the Scriptures—one thinks 
of the enthusiastic reception accorded to the Furrow series on 
Scripture and to those published in Doctrine and Life. 

There has also been a strong Patristic revival, a “‘ return to 
sources ”’ the French like to call it, but this is less perceptible at 
popular levels. Some very successful series of books have been 
published in France, notably the series Les Sources Chrétiennes, 
published by the Dominicans and directed by the Jesuits, Danielou 
and de Lubac- In English we have the Ancient Christian Writers, 
one volume of which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue 

Every age presents its own problems to the theologian, and the 
twentieth century has drawn the reflection of theologians into some 
new channels ; it has also witnessed a modification of theologians’ 
approach to theology, a modification which it is difficult to 
describe briefly. Informations Catholiques uses the heading: Une 
théologie plus humaine. There have been modifications in moral 
theology—not all of them acceptable—and in dogma some theolo- 
gians have helped us to a new awareness of the relevance of 
doctrine to the spiritual life. Informations Catholiques rightly 
mentions Mgr. Romano Guardini and the Jesuits Jungmann and 
Rahner. An Irishman can be pardoned for adding the name of 
Dublin-born Abbot Marmion, O.S.B. 

Of the new channels taken by theological reflection, we in 
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Ireland are most aware of the theology of the Church. One fre- 
quently hears Mystici Corporis quoted at Patrician meetings, and 
many Legionaries reveal a good knowledge of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body and a profound awareness of its reality. The kindred 
theological problem, the place and role of the layman in the 
Church, is also one that looms quite large in the awareness of 
Irish priests and layfolk. The massive and inspiring fact of the 
Legion or Mary could not but make us aware of it. There have 
been articles and pamphlets on the topic (Cardinal D’Alton wrote 
a pastoral on the Lay Apostolate) and the writings of Mgr. 
Philips of Louvain and Father Congar, O.P., have been quite 
widely read. Other new developments have not had the same 
impact here in Ireland. We have been little touched by recent 
French controversies about the Christian’s attitude to the 
world and temporal values: should the Christian try to save 
the world by becoming immersed in it, or should he, rather, 
emphasise the eschatological aspects of Christianity and try to save 
men by drawing them out of the world ? Canon Thils, many French 
Dominicans and reviews such as Mounier’s Esprit favoured immer- 
sion, “un christianisme d’incarnation ”’ as they called it. It is easy 
to perceive the kinship between such an outlook and the priest- 
worker movement. The principal opponents of the outlook were 
Father Danielou, S.J., and Father Bouyer, their organ being the 
now defunct Dieu Vivant. Other developments are the theology of 
history—the name of Christopher Dawson will be familiar to many 
Irishmen in this connection—and the theology of work, a much 
more recent development, with which the name of the French 
Dominican, Father Chenu, is associated. 


THE PHILANGELI 


Miss Olive Macnamara Twigg, of Malta, writes the following 
account of the Association of Philangeli: 

In the late forties the Philangeli movement began in England 
with a nucleus of three women. Thanks to the tireless efforts of its 
secretary, Miss Mary Angela Jeeves, the membership there now 
numbers over 10,000. His Grace the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster recently conferred canonical erection and was graciously 
pleased to become President. Philangeli is no new devotion, but 
the much overdue revival of a very old one, one sanctioned in 
Scripture and by the liturgies of East and West. 

In the United States membership has far outstripped that in 
England. The late Cardinal Stritch conferred canonical erection 
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on the association and urged his fellow bishops to uphold it. Both 
in the States and in Canada the movement has received great 
support from the Victorian Fathers (an educational and missionary 
order). These priests are very devoted to the Holy Angels, and are 
building a shrine to them in Illinois. It will have accommodation 
for pilgrims and will be the first centre since medieval times. 

Several countries print their own leaflets; contents vary, but 
some at least of the same prayers are found on all of thme. The 
only rule is that one prayer be said daily to the Holy Angels for 
the reign of Christ the King, the intentions of Philangeli and the 
increase of vocations to the priesthood and the religious life. There 
is no set form for the prayer. There is no annual subscription, but 
a small offering is welcomed to help defray the expense of postage 
and the production of leaflets. The secretary for England is Miss 
Mary Angela Jeeves, T.O.S.D-, Convent of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Oxley Lane, Hatch End, Middlesex, England. 


NEW FILM STRIPS 


Holy Mass—“ A Kingly Filmstrip,” is the title of a new colour 
film strip by Educational Productions, East Ardsley, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, 36 frames, 25/-. It was prepared by Father Laurence 
Bévenot, O.S.B., who also wrote the notes, and by Francis Vallely, 
who took the photographs. The notes have been very intelligently 
prepared and the photography is good. It is a pity that the repro- 
duction is so poor. A new St. Paul film strip (Ballykeeran, Athlone), 
Holy Communion, should prove a boon to teachers preparing 
children for First Communion. The 43 frames (in colour, 30/-) 
cover (a) Communion in the context of Mass, (b) Communion 
outside of Mass, (c) Communion of the sick. One questions the 
wisdom of including a section on Communion in Church outside 
of Mass. The practice ought to be too unusual to merit inclusion 
in a film strip. But the notes are good and photography and repro- 
duction excellent. (A.F.) 

From Jacob’s Ladder film strips (c/a Mrs. Nicolette Gray, 
47 Maze Hill, Greenwich, London, S.E. 10) comes The Days of 
Creation, with photographs of miniatures in a late twelfth-century 
English manuscript (12 frames, 8/- and 16/-). The first four or five 
of these pictures reveal an artist of spiritual insight and convey an 
awareness of the metaphysical dimensions of the dogma of creation. 
They are very beautiful 

The Apocalypse is a film strip composed of photographs of 
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miniatures of English manuscripts of the thirteenth century. (Part 1, 
29 frames, 25/-, Part 2, 33 frames, 30/-). I found these pictures 
very uninspiring. I should imagine they were turned out to order 
by a commercial artist. Anyway, the Apocalypse is best left to the 
imagination, where the visual outline can be mercifully vague. 
Neither of these film strips are recommended to teachers for 
children. (W.B.) 


CLERICAL STUDENTS’ CONVENTION 


Brother Conleth Byrne, O.P., St Mary’s, Tallaght, writes: The 
28th of July saw the opening of the second students’ convention, 
at Mount St. Joseph’s, Roscrea- Some eighty representatives from 
different colleges in Ireland and England gathered under the able 
Chairmanship of Fr. Nivard Kinsella, O.C.S.O. The convention 
opened with the singing of the Veni Creator and a welcoming 
address by the Abbot, Dom Camillus Claffey, followed by a paper 
read by Fr. Nivard. To my mind the real value of such a gathering 
together was not so much the papers and discussions of the 
following days, interesting as they were, but the fact that here were 
gathered students from over twenty colleges and Religious Orders. 
We have much to learn from each other ; too often our right hand 
does no know what our left is doing. Praying, living and working 
together for a few days in friendly collaboration we came to 
appreciate something of the breadth and depth of the Church and 
our place in it. 


EECTURES*FORMEAY FOEK 


Father A. M. Crofts, O.P., begins a series of lectures on The 
Image of God in Man in An Rioghacht headquarters in Merrion 
Square, Dublin, on 27th October. The lectures will cover the 
existence and nature of God, the Trinity and the divine life in man. 


IRE, NEW, “ EUIBERNIA, ~ 


Congratulations to Hibernia on its appearance as a weekly. To 
quote the editorial declaration of policy, it “ will try to provide a 
commentary and interpretation of the important events of the week, 
to reflect the best thinking of our people on the crucial issues of 
our time and to apply to these, as best it can, the principles drawn 
from our national and religious heritage.’”’ The need is great, the 
publishers of Hibernia will do their best to meet it. It is up to the 
public to support them. 


Papal Documents Digest 


OUR twelfth digest covers papal addresses published in the 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of June and the 
end of July, 1959. Everything which is of merely local or sectional 
interest is omitted, everything else which has a bearing on the 
spiritual life is summarised or translated. Father Autin Flannery, 
O.P., is responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct 
quotations are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


The Fruits of the Eucharist 


On 7 June the Holy Father addressed several thousands of those 
who attend the retreats and other exercises organised by the Opera 
dei Ritiri di Perseveranza. He had just celebrated Mass for them 
in St. Peter’s, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the movement. During the course of a short address 
he said : 

The Eucharist is the luminous centre which enlivens and 
sustains the work of organising retreats (l’Opera dei Ritiri). 
The monthly gatherings, the retreats which enable you to hear 
and meditate on the word of God in serene recollection, the 
very Sacrament of Penance which, We know, you approach so 
frequently and so consolingly well prepared—all your pious 
practices, in fact, have no other object than to prepare you for 
the increasingly-worthy reception of the most holy Body of 
the Lord. . . . We say to you with all Our hearts : live always 
by the Eucharist and be fervent apostles of the Eucharist in 
your milieux. 

If all men could know the gift of God! If, opening finally 
their eyes, they could realise that, under the species of bread 
and wine, a silent and consoling Guest is offered them in 
food and nourishment! If only the world, thirsting for truth 
and peace, for security and love, would return to this sacred 
Banquet in which one receives Christ! What prodigies of 
renewal, of order and of constructive concord would not tired 
mankind experience. Only in Jesus is the answer to the needs 
of the human heart, to the indigence of society. It is he who 
implants peace in men’s hearts, spurs them to action, destroys 
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the obstacles which egoism, disorder and greed put constantly 
in the way of spiritual development. It is he who unites men 
of all ages and conditions in the bonds of the most pure and 
active charity. 

Let love for the Eucharist, therefore, be your interior 
moving force and your inspiration, let it be the source of your 
apostolate. 

(Oss. Rom., 8-9 June, 1959) 


Movement for a Better World 


On 3 June the Holy Father, acknowledging a report which had 
been sent to him on the activities of the Movement for a Better 
World, sent a letter to Father Riccardo Lombardi, S.J., the director 
of the movement. During the course of the letter he said : 

We are confident, therefore, that your efforts—in unison 
with the other undertakings which flourish in the Church—- 
can bear the fruit expected of them. This comprises: an 
increasingly profound understanding of the grandeur of the 
Christian vocation, an ever-more active acceptance of your 
roles as willing and humble members of the Church, a love of 
Christ, increasingly generous and coupled with understanding, 
and which will instil in you holy intentions, guide their 
accomplishment and safeguard their purity. 


(Oss. Rom., 11 June, 1959) 


The Priestly Spirit 


During the course of an address on 11 June to Italian military 
chaplains, the Holy Father said : 

We say to you, because here we understand one another 
and because We wish you, the seniors, to pass it on to the 
dear chaplains who have embraced your heritage: say to 
them, with the force of your experience-taught conviction, 
that the efficacy of their ministry will not depend on human 
means, on winning the men’s favour—sometimes at the cost 
of compromise with their own conscience—but on the help 
of God and on the priestly spirit—one can even say the 
missionary spirit—with which they live. . . . Dear sons! Let 
it always be as priests that you meet your brothers. What they 
want from you, above all else, is the light of example and 
of sacrifice. They want comfort in their trials, firmness in your 
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direction of their souls, clarity and conviction in your teach- 
ing. In one word, they want to see in you always ministers 
of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God. Do not 
neglect occasions of instilling in them a love of the life of 
grace, offering them frequent opportunities for access to the 
sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. Only thus will your 
work be fruitful and you will, be remembered by the young 
men as great sources of consolation and benefit, for you will 
have helped to strengthen their spirit during one of the most 
difficult times of their lives. 
(Oss. Rom., 13 June, 1959) 


The World’s Refugees 


During the course of a radio-address on 28 June for the opening 
of the Refugee Year, the Holy Father, having described the plight 
of the refugees and the efforts made by the Holy See at various 
times to relieve it, continued : 

We recall this precious heritage of charity and of the de- 
fence of the poor, which is one of the loveliest ornaments of 
the Catholic Church, and We raise Our voice, in Our turn, on 
behalf of the refugees. Paternally We exhort Our sons in all 
parts of the world to contribute to the success of this World 
Refugee Year by generous and useful collaboration. Let them 
be inspired by the noble and disinterested ideals to which it 
pleases Us to pay homage. 

Would that all would try, so far as their means allow, to 
better the lot of their unhappy brothers. We should remember 
that, in many cases, their present trials are not unconnected 
with their loyalty to the Church. And if anybody, to God’s 
displeasure, should be tempted to harden his heart to this 
appeal, We would remind him of the grave warning uttered 
by Our Predecessor: “‘And you, you who remain insensible 
to the anguish of the refugee, that nomad without a roof, 
you should be conscious of your solidarity with him, whose 
miserable lot may be yours tomorrow.” (Pius XII, Christmas 
Address, 1950, A.A.S., 43, p. 56.) 

We exhort—before all else—the pastors of souls to draw the 
attention of their flocks to this invitation to Christian charity. 


(Oss. Rom., 30 June, 1959) 
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Truth, Unity, Peace : the Encyclical “Ad Petri Cathedram” 


The Pope said that he chose to construct his first encyclical about 
the themes of truth, unity and peace because he felt that his 
apostolic mandate required it of him, especially at the present time. 
The encyclical is divided into four parts, the first of which deals 
with truth, the second with concord and peace, the third with the 
unity of the Church, while the last section is exhortatory. 

(1) Truth: The Pope said that ignorance of the truth is at the root 
of all the evils that can afflict individuals and nations. It was to 
supplant ignorance that God not only gave us minds capable of 
discovering the truth, but also—in order to supply for our inability 
to discover supernatural truth of ourselves—sent his Son to teach 
us. And the Son’s teaching points the way to eternal happiness. 
The Pope went. on to describe men’s reactions to the truth, their 
failures and their duties in its regard. The press, radio, television 
and cinema, which are such splendid vehicles of the truth, are 
often used to spread falsehood and to sow corruption, especially 
in the young. This fact underlines Christians’ duty of providing 
wholesome alternatives. Then again, there are many who assume 
a complete indifference in regard to the truths of religion, affirming 
that one religion is as good as another, there being no difference 
between truth and falsehood. The Pope deplored such lack of con- 
cern for truths on which man’s eternal happiness depends and 
urged men to study them with the same zeal and energy that they 
have devoted to the advancement of scientific knowledge. 

(2) Coneord and Peace : When men have come into possession 
of the truth in its integrity and purity, they achieve unity of mind 
and of action. Hence the necessity of a sincere love of truth, if 
men would enjoy that concord and peace which are the source of 
true public and private prosperity. 

God has created men brothers, not enemies, the Pope said. He 
added, however, that men do not live in concord if they are in 
error about man’s destiny, if they deny the existence of a life 
hereafter. He continued : 


If we have been called, and are, brothers, if we have been 
called to share the same destiny in this life and in the next, 
how is it possible for any man to treat other men as adver- 
saries and enemies? Why envy others, why stir up hatred and 
take up lethal arms against one’s brothers? There has been 
enough fighting between men already. Too many young men 
have spilt their blood in the flower of their youth. There are 
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already too many war-cemeteries; they warn us, in severe 
tones, to reach concord, unity and a just peace, in good time. 
The Pope went on to speak of the universal need for fraternal 
concord. First of all, amongst nations : but this requires the practice 
of Christian virtues, especially of the virtue of justice. Only thus 
will the rights of all nations be respected. One can only deplore 
the present situation in which nobody can tell if we are heading 
for a lasting peace, or for a new war which will leave victors and 
vanquished nothing to share but immense destruction and universal 
ruin. Secondly, there is need for concord between the different 
classes of society. Differentiation between classes is inevitable and 
it would be wrong to try to eliminate it—provided it is not arbitrary, 
but arises out of the nature of things. At the same time, members 
of the different classes should be aware of their mutual inter- 
dependence and of their brotherhood; while it is legitimate for 
members of a particular class to protect their own rights, this 
should be done in a spirit of fraternal accord. The Pope welcomed 
the easing of class-tensions, the lowering of barriers between classes 
and the fact that men of worth can now climb out of any class and 
reach the highest positions. He also welcomed the fact that labour- 
management problems are now often dealt with at a level higher 
than the merely economic. However, he went on to say that there 
was still too much inequality, too many causes of friction between 
classes, this being due, sometimes, to an imperfect idea of the 
rights of private property, an idea fathered by “‘the tenacious 
resistence of egoism and individualism.”’ And there is also the sad 
spectacle of unemployment. The Pope appealed to rulers and 
employers to see to it that all men, ‘‘even the most humble, can 
obtain, by their work and the sweat of their brow, the necessaries 
of life and the wherewithal to provide . . . for their future and that 
of their families.” He said that the fruits of our present material 
progress should be made available to all men, but added that 
material progress ought to be matched by spiritual progress, 
especially progress in charity amongst men. Thirdly, the Pope 
spoke about the necessity of concord in families: if there is no 
concord in families, there can be no concord in states. 
(3) The Unity of the Church : The Pope began by saying that 
he had particularly at heart the question of Church unity, and that 
he hoped that one day our separated brethren would return and 
that there would be “‘one fold and one shepherd’? (John, 10:16). 
He had called an ecumenical council, whose principal scope it 
would be to “promote the growth of the Catholic Faith and a 
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salutary renewal of morals amongst Christian peopies, to bring 
ecclesiastical discipline up to date, according to the needs of our 
times.’” He hoped that this spectacle of truth, unity and charity 
would, of itself, appear to our separated brethren in the guise of 
an invitation to unity. He noted that in recent times many non- 
Catholic Christians have shown increased esteem for the Catholic 
Church; he also noted their various efforts to achieve unity amongst 
themselves. 

He then went on to speak of the unity of the Catholic Church 
itself, describing it—in the classical terms—of unity of faith, of 
government and of worship. He continued : 


You who are separated from this Apostolic See, may you 
be moved. by this wonderful spectacle of unity and may it be 
a salutary stimulation for you, this unity which distinguishes 
the Catholic Church from all others and makes it a luminous 
example for all men. . . . Allow Us to call you brothers and 
sons in our ardent desire. Allow us to nourish the hopes 
which We entertain with paternal affection, Our hopes for 
your return. . . . Reflect that Our loving invitation to unity 
of the Church does not bid you into a stranger’s house, but 
into your own, the house of our common father.” 


The Pope went on to speak of the necessity of prayer for the 
success of the Council. He invited both Catholics and our separated 
brethren to pray. He continued : 

We have no other wish or desire, no other request from 
God than your salvation, your eternal happiness. Come! 
This longed-for peace and concord, which must be nourished 
by fraternal charity, will find expression in a great peace, that 
peace which ‘“‘surpasseth understanding” (Phil., 4:7), for it 
comes down from Heaven. It is that peace which Christ had 
the angels announce over his cradle to men of good will (cfr 
Luke, 2:14) and which, after the institution of the Eucharistic 
sacrament and sacrifice, he gave with these words: “Peace 
is my bequest to you, and the peace which I will give you is 
mine to give; I do not give peace as the world gives it.’’ (John, 
14:27). 

Peace and joy. Yes, joy also; for those who belong really 
and effectively to the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the 
Catholic Church, have become sharers in the life which the 
Head distributes to all the members. For this reason, they who 
observe faithfully the precepts and commandments of our 
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Redeemer can enjoy, even here on earth, that joy which is a 
promise and a foretaste of eternal happiness. 

The Pope went on to say that the peace of which he was 

speaking is not a peace obtained by surrender, it is a peace which 
brooks no error, will not descend to compromise and will have no 
commerce with evil. 
(4) Paternal Exhortations : The Pope then addressed various 
categories within the Church. His first words were to “Our 
Venerable Brothers in the Episcopate’’ who ‘‘are the guides of the 
Christian people and who, with Us, bear the day’s burden and the 
heat” (cfr Matt., 20:12). He told them that he was aware of their 
diligence and zeal and of the difficulties they had to contend with— 
in particular, the extreme shortage of priests. He urged them to 
place their trust in Christ. 

He then addressed the clergy, diocesan and regular, urging them 
to be always “respectful and obedient” to the bishops. He 
continued : 


Let them remember that they are not merely public officials, 
but, first and foremost, ministers of sacred things. For that 
reason, they can never decide that they have given enough— 
in fatigue, in time, expense or discomfort—towards the im- 
parting of divine truth to men’s minds, the changing, with the 
help of God and by fraternal charity, of evil wills, the spread 
and development of the peace-bestowing kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. Let each one have more confidence in divine grace than 
in his own powers, and let him implore God’s help insistently 
and constantly. 

The Pope had a word for religious, telling them to be faithful 
to the purpose of their orders and congregations. He said that he 
was aware that many religious were now, because of the needs of 
the times, engaged in pastoral work. He continued : 

We exhort them, with all Our heart—being confident, at 
the same time, that they do not need this stimulus—to add 
this chapter to the glorious past of their orders and congrega- 
tions : that they will have shown themselves ready to meet the 
impelling needs of the faithful, in fraternal collaboration with 
the other priests and according to their own capabilities. 

Next to be considered were missionaries. He said that a great 
task has been committed to them and he urged all Christians to 
assist them by prayers, offerings and every sort of help : ‘“‘No other 
work is more pleasing to God, perhaps, than this one, which is so 
closely connected with the common duty of propagating the 
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kingdom of God.” The Pope told the missionaries that they are 
“Christ’s ambassadors” (2Cor., 5:20) and he told them to think 
of the missionary country as their second home and reminded 
them that they must place the needs of the universal Church above 
their loyalty (which must also be maintained) to country, diocese 
and religious institute. He said that he prayed for all missionaries 
every day. 

The Pope then spoke of the enormous help given in the Church 
by religious sisters. He mentioned the contemplative nuns and 
enumerated the various types of work done by the active orders. 
He continued : “Without doubt, they deserve supremely well, not 
only of the Catholic Church, of Christian education and for works 
of mercy, but also of civil society. Furthermore, they are preparing 
for themselves an incorruptible crown in Heaven.” 

Catholic Action was the next to be considered. The Pope ex- 
plained that the priests and nuns are unable fully to meet the 
vastly increased needs of the apostolate, and that, further, many 
avenues of contact with people are closed to them. It was such 
a state of affairs that gave birth to the lay apostolate, when the 
Popes called on the laity to ‘‘collaborate in the work of the 
ecclesiastical Hierarchy.’’ He said that it was a great comfort to 
him to contemplate what the lay apostolate had accomplished, at 
home and on the missions. He continued : 

Vast fields of activity are now opening up before the laity, 
for they are very many who have need of their luminous 
example and of their apostolic labour. . . . We hope that 
all . . . who play a part in this so-necessary work will match 
the great needs of our times with even greater efforts, greater 
solicitude, a greater spirit of work. Let them all be of one 
mind, for—and well they know it—unity is strength. Let 
them renounce their own personal opinions when the Catholic 
Church’s interests are at stake, for these should take pre- 
cedence over everything else. Such renunciation is expected, 
not merely in face of the Church’s doctrines, but also in face 
of her disciplinary decrees. Let them go forward to ever-new 
conquests, remaining compact and always in unity with the 
Hierarchy and obedient to it. Let them spare themselves no 
fatigue, refuse no discomfort to secure the triumph of the 
Church’s cause. 

But in order to bring all this to pass befittingly, let them 
take care above all else—and let them be fully persuaded of 
its importance—of their own Christian formation, intellectual 
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and moral. Only thus can they give to others what they 
already—thanks to the help of God’s grace—possess them- 
selves. This advice is intended primarily for the youth, whose 
generosity is easily inflamed in the service of every noble 
ideal, but who have especial need of prudence, moderation 
and obedience to superiors. To these young people, so dear 
to Us, who are the hope of the Church and in whom we place 
such confidence, We express Our deepest gratitude and Our 
paternal affection. 

The Pope addressed those who suffer in body or mind, or who 
are so poor as to have neither houses fit for human beings nor 
work to keep themselves and their families. He reminded them 
that we have here no lasting resting-place, that their sufferings are 
an expiation, that they “‘elevate and enoble the soul and facilitate 
the acquisition of eternal glory.’’ He also reminded them that 
Christ suffered on the Cross for our sins and that we are all called 
to take up our crosses after him. 

He reminded the poor and the less-favoured economically that 
their lot was a matter of grave concern to him, that if the social 
teachings of the Church had been followed all their misfortunes 
would have been eliminated. He added that the considerabie 
improvements which had been gained to date are owed to the 
work of Christians. He reminded Christians who would further 
improve the lot of the less-fortunate that there was no need to 
turn to social doctrines which had been condemned by the Church, 
that a full answer is provided already by the Church’s social teach- 
ings. Those who hold the condemned doctrines, wherever they are 
in power, deprive men of the highest good—‘‘the faith, Christian 
hope and the teachings of the Gospel’’—and that most prized 
possession of modern man, liberty and the dignity of the individual. 
The Pope appealed to Christians, and especially to Christian rulers, 
to put the Church’s teachings into practice. 

He spoke of the refugees and emigrants, of the crises which their 
new surroundings often provoke, of the break-up of their families 
to which they must sometimes submit. He commended the priests 
who had themselves become emigrants and refugees in order to 
minister to their people, and he welcomed the several national and 
international efforts made in recent years to deal with the problems 
of emigration and of the refugees. 

Finally, the Pope’s thoughts turned to the persecuted Catholics. 
He appealed for the release of those in prison and for the restora- 
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tion of liberty to the Church. He asked all men to pray with him 
for the persecuted Christians. 

But it was not only prayers he asked of his sons, he said, but 
renewal of the Christian life; that would make God more favour- 
able towards them than would prayers, even. He appealed to 
sinners to return to God, to the tepid to become strong in virtue, 
to the virtuous to become more virtuous still, to all men to practice 
the works of mercy, for so many men have need of help nowadays. 
He added : 

If all men try to put all this into practice, we will again see 
verified magnificently of Christians what was said of them in 
the Epistle to Diognetus : ‘““They find themselves in the flesh, 
but do not live according to the flesh. They spend their days 
on earth, but hold citizenship in heaven. They obey the 
established laws, but in their private lives they rise above the 
laws. . . . They are unknown, yet are condemned; they are 
put to death, but it is life they receive. They are poor and 
enrich many; destitute of everything, they abound in every- 
thing. They are dishonoured, and in their dishonour find their 
glory. They are calumniated, and are vindicated. They are 
reviled, and they bless, they are insulted and render honour. 
Doing good, they are penalised as evildoers; when penalised, 
they rejoice because they are quickened into life....Ina 
word : what the soul is in the body, that the Christians are 
in the world.” (This translation is taken from that in Ancient 
Christian Writers, vol. 6; the omissions are those of the 
encyclical.) 

(Oss. Rom., 3 July, 1959) 


Visits to the Blessed Sacrament 


During the course of a radio-address to XVIIth National 
Eucharistic Congress at Lyons, on 5 July, the Holy Father said : 
Allow Us to make a suggestion. What is a Eucharistic 
Congress, in the last analysis—apart from the more solemn 
celebration of Holy Mass and general communion of different 
groups of the faithful—but a long and fervent ‘visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament’? But, you will have observed, as have 
We, that this touching practice . . . is nowadays neglected by 
many. Certain people, guided by conceptions foreign to 
traditional piety, even hold it as something worthy of less 
esteem. 
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We wish that all those attending this congress at Lyons 
would return home convinced of the excellence of this practice 
and anxious to make it appreciated and loved by those around 
them. It should suffice to remind ourselves of the long hours 
spent by Saint Jean-Marie Vianney, at the beginning of his 
pastoral life, alone in his church, before the Blessed Sacrament. 


(Oss. Rom., 6-7 July, 1959) 


Book Reviews 


SCRIPTURE PATROEOGY, 


The Two-Edged Sword; an interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. By John L. McKenzie, S.J. London, Geoffrey Chap- 
man Ltd. Pp- xv 317. 24/-. : 

IN this interpretation of the Old Testament, the author puts before 
us ‘‘ the religious and spiritual values of the Old Testament in 
terms intelligible to the general reader.’’ The early chapters may 
be regarded as introductory but it would be a mistake to skip 
lightly over them on that account for their subject matter is of 
fundamental importance. Here the author speaks of inspiriation 
and revelation, then goes on to tell us of the religious ideas of the 
peoples who were neighbours of the Hebrews, after which he 
treats of the Hebrew idea of history and the literary form in which 
it is expressed in the Old Testament. The succeeding chapters deal 
with the origin of man and the world, the place of Israel in the 
divine plan and the glorious future it expected. Hebrew wisdom, 
the problem of evil, the afterlife, the prayer of the Hebrews. He 
concludes with an exposition of the Hebrew idea of God and the 
connection between the Old and New Testaments. 

The author says that his book is addressed “‘to the general 
public; to anyone who thinks himself interested enough in the 
Old Testament to read a book about it.”” To such a person the 
book can be heartily recommended ; it will well repay a careful 
reading. However it should not be regarded as an introduction to 
the reading of the Old Testament for it supposes that the reader 
is already familiar with the Old Testament text and with the broad 
outlines of the history of the Chosen People. Indeed the general 
reader may find some parts of the book difficult, but he should 
not allow this to discourage him. 

The serious student of the Old Testament will also find this an 
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extremely useful work. In his case, however, the lack of footnotes 
(very wisely omitted in order to facilitate the general reader) will 
prove disadvantageous in pursuing further the many points of 
great interest which are raised. This is not said by way of criticism. 
It is mentioned here only because it prompts one to suggest that 
the author should consider publishing a separate fascicule con- 
taining only footnotes, references, etc. This would make the book 
more useful to a wider circle of readers without lessening its 
popular appeal in any way. 
RICHARD McLouGcHL, O.P. 

St. Mary’s, Tallaght. 


The Modernity of Saint Augustine. By Jean Guitton. Translated by 

A. V. Littledale. Geoffrey Chapman, London. 1959. Pp. 89. 7/6. 
Tertullian: On Penitence and on Purity. Translated and annotated 

by William P. Le Saint, S.J. Ancient Christian Writers, vol. 

xxviii. Longmans, Green and Co., London. Pp. 330. 30/-. 
JEAN GUITTON has for long been noted as the specialist on the ideas 
of Time and Eternity in Plotinus and Augustine. In more recent 
years he has instituted a series of interesting comparisons between 
Augustine and other great men—Hegel, Marx, Proust, Newman, 
Freud and others. 

Guitton has emerged, then, as a foremost interpreter of 
Augustinianism not merely to the modern world, but in it. And 
since, for Guitton, Catholicism, as we know it, is largely for the 
better, but in part for the worse, shaped by Augustine, Guitton 
becomes an interpreter of Catholicism. His book, therefore, 
illustrates, rather than demonstrates, the present and future roles 
of an Augustinian-Catholic Church in a world which, having tried 
to ignore Revelation, may soon be anxious to heed it. 

This book is full from beginning to end of fascinating speculation. 
Augustine is compared to Plato, to Newman, and his work to that 
of Proust, Freud and even Marx. Guitton’s bent is certainly in the 
direction of speculation and the discovery of similarities where they 
are least expected. On the whole a short book of this kind is not 
the best vehicle—especially when the readers are English-speaking 
—for this kind of material. Given in the form of lectures it would 
impress. But a few hundred written words on a brilliant synthesis 
leave little confidence. This is not the author’s fault, and I most 
heartily recommend anyone who feels the need of intellectual 
invigoration in his religion to buy this book, and then reach out 
afterwards for the real Guitton. He may end even reading Augustine 
himself! 
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It is time to pause for a moment and consider the achievement of 
the Ancient Christian Writers series. There has never been in the 
English language a series more ambitious, and one is happy to see 
that the dreams of Fathers Quasten and Plumpe are surely, and 
not so slowly, coming true. It is particularly reassuring to see the 
series survive with renewed strength under Father Burghardt, S.J., 
when it might have seemed that the death of the indefatigable Father 
Plumpe would prove fatal to the work. 

Priests and other educated Catholics can now buy for little over 
a pound indibidual works of the Fathers of the Church in handy, 
well-printed volumes in modern and competent translations, with 
indexes and notes sufficient to guide the curious upon their search 
for more. While the serics is still young and has an immense amount 
of ground to cover, one can say that many of the more interesting 
or important works-—but which are also not easily available—have 
already been done, and with a competence unusual in such a series. 
The series deserves enthusiastic support, and its practical value to 
Catholics interested in their faith should be made known. 

Father Le Saint has already done the volume (13) of Tertullian 
dealing with marriage and remarriage. The other Tertullian volume 
to date available is the Treatise Against Hermogenes, done by the 
great non-Catholic Tertullian scholar from Leiden, Waszinck. The 
present volume combines a work, On Penance, written before 
Tertullian’s lapse into Montanism, and another On Purity, written 
after it. It is, therefore, assumed in the first that there is no limit to 
the Church’s. power to forgive sin, and in the second that some sins 
can be forgiven by God alone. The crucial question arising out of 
these two works is whether or not the Church granted pardon to 
the capital sins of apostasy, murder and adultery before the middle 
of the third century. Father Le Saint handles the evidence of these 
two works on this and other controversial topics with objectivity 
and competence. His translation, despite the limitations imposed 
by a rather obscure original, is as successful and readable as was 
his earlier contribution to this series. 

JOHN J. O?>MEARA 
University College, Dublin. 


TRESCHRIS I) ANSIEE 
You. By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 
273. 21/-. 
AUTHOR’S latest, and one of the most attractive presentations for 
a long time of the heights and depths of the Christian vocation. 
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Taking as his starting-point the dictum “Know Thyself”, author 
asserts that most people don’t, and then tells you (the reader) what 
you are and what is your vocation. Hence the title, the book being 
all about you. A more descriptive title would be better, for the book 
contains a wealth of excellent matter about the Christian life and 
vocation. Author’s style is as usual forceful and urgent. A great 
variety of sources quoted with remarkable ease and felicity—from 
Fathers and Popes to modern poets and essayists. By his comments, 
applications and conclusions, author draws much enlightenment 
and instruction from these. One reading will not yield all the book 
contains. Some sections demand close attention, e.g., pp. 120-130 
(St. Bernard on man as the image of God). We think this is Father 
Raymond’s best work yet. Around old truths and dicta he has 
written a satisfying and inspiring book, in the most modern style 
and idiom. That is an achievement. He also shows, incidentally, 
that a good teacher can use anything to illustrate his thesis. 
Definitely recommended. 
NIVARD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 

Mount St. Joseph’s Abbey, Roscrea. 


Signposts to Perfection. By Johann Tauler, O.P. Blackfriars Pub- 

lications, London. Pp. xxxix+ 140. 15/-. 
Tuis sélection from the sermons of the famous fourteenth-century 
German Dominican, Johann Tauler, has been provided for students 
of medieval spirituality by Elizabeth Strakosch. She herself con- 
tributes a valuable historical introduction, pointing out explicitly 
that a theological introduction would require the pen of a trained 
theologian. Only a trained theologian could indeed appreciate the 
mystical theology of Tauler, and one is a little fearful of this book’s 
falling into the hands of some devout but not yet learned souls, who 
would take it that the “‘signposts to perfection” found therein are 
meant for everyone. 

They certainly are not. They were mostly meant for nuns— 
especially for German Dominican nuns—who lived in a very tragic 
and decadent age. Even scholasticism had become decadent. That 
explains Tauler’s regrettable anti-scholastic bias, and also why he 
felt justified in setting up such signposts to perfection as these: 
“Don’t ask questions or try to increase your learning, but rather 
remain in the depth and sink further into your ignorance and 
disregard of human wisdom” (p. 106). “I would advise you to keep 
clear of men and women if you want to avoid being misled”’ (p. 138). 
All such signposts for Dominican nuns have been taken down by 
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Masters General of the Order, who have asked their nuns to turn 
for guidance instead to the marvellous clarity, sobriety and ever- 
lasting up-to-dateness of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

AEGIDIUS DOOLAN, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin. 


Faith, Fact and Freedom. By Raymond O’Donohoe, O.P. Doctrine 

and Life Series, Dominican Publications, Dublin. Pp. 55. 1/6. 
FAITH is such a radical, controversial issue that writers can easily 
get excited about it. And apologetes are almost as liable to get 
excited, to exaggerate in defence as are infidels in attack. It is 
restful, therefore, to read through this slender, neatly-produced 
pamphlet which faces such burning issues as Faith, Fact and Freedom 
with sober calm. 

What makes the treatment calm is that it is deeply doctrinal. 
The author, who taught this part of Theology to a generation of 
grateful students, has penetrated the theological foundations of the 
problem. St. Thomas is quoted just once: such reserve is probably 
the only un-thomistic thing about the pamphlet, because the mind 
of the Master presides over the whole exposé! The psychology of 
faith is analysed—the interplay of intellect and will; the reasonable- 
ness of faith is defended—by any test it fits the facts; the liberty of 
faith is seen to involve good will and decision; the supernatural 
quality of faith makes it a gift of God; and finally the living rule of 
faith is presented—the infallible Catholic Church. 

There is also reference to the more popular writings of men like 
Chesterton, Lunn and Knox whose experience of the Faith lends 
concrete illustration of the more abstract doctrine, brings it alive 
and up to date. The pamphlet can be recommended as a doctrinal 
stabiliser to readers who delight in the popular apologetics and 
controversial verve of these modern Catholic writers. 

Liam G. WALSH, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght. 


Christ in Us. Instructions in the Catholic Faith. By James Kilgallon 
and Gerard Weber. Canterbury Books. Sheed & Ward, London. 
1959. Pp. 302. 6/-. 

God’s Glory. Liturgical Instructions. Vol. I. The House of Christ. 
By B. H. Hof and W. L. van de Ven, O.P. Translated from the 
Dutch by R. Mendel, O.P. Urbi et Orbi Publishing Co., 
Amsterdam. 

THE first of these books is written primarily for adults. It is divided 
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into five parts: I, The Gift of Life; II, Christ the Life; III, The 
Church, the Body of Christ; IV Growth in the Divine Life; V, The 
Commandments of God. The question and answer form is followed, 
but the answers are full, and often are direct long quotations from 
the Bible. The section on Creation is particularly well done, with 
clear, short notes on Evolution, and the literary style of Moses. 
There is also an excellent study of the rite of Baptism. The various 
sections are often followed by a word of practical advice. At the end 
of each part, a list of recommended reading is given. The book is 
one to be praised, and although written for adults could also be 
used in the upper forms of schools. It did, however, occur to me 
that more should have been said concerning the Holy Spirit. If I 
may end on a note of correction, Dr. Pius Parsch was not a Bene- 
dictine—he is twice mentioned as such. 

The second book under review is for a different age-group, those 
between eight and thirteen. It is the first of four volumes of liturgical 
instructions. “‘In them’’, the authors say, ‘‘we have tried to tell our 
young boys and girls how the various liturgical functions have come 
to their present form’’. This volume has sixteen lessons, beginning 
with the meaning of the word “Liturgy”. The other lessons deal 
in turn with the church building, the altar, vestments, &c. The two 
lessons on church architecture are excellent. There are sketches 
going with each lesson, also a summary and series of questions on 
the matter dealt with. Generally it is the historical background to 
everything connected with the Liturgy, that we chiefly find in this 
book. It is a book which would appeal to children: we have found 
by experience that they preferred to read it privately, than listen to 
it being explained. 

Dom ANSELM BARRY, O.S.B. 
St. Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal. 


The Paradise Tree. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Collins, London. 
Pp: 320. 18/-. 
SYMBOL, myth and image belong to the very substance of the 
psychic life, says Fr. Vann; and myth, in particular, serves to 
express some of the deepest aspirations of humanity. There is, for 
instance, the hero myth, found in different forms among practi- 
cally all peoples: the story of the hero who adventures forth, 
undergoes some great ordeal, overcomes his adversary and finally 
triumphs and brings back with him “ the elixir which restores the 
world.” It is a myth; but it expresses something which lies very 
deep in human nature: humanity’s longing for life, for immortal 
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or divine life. And in Christianity the myth becomes reality: for 
Christ did, in fact, undergo an ordeal in his Passion and triumphed 
in his resurrection and won everlasting life for his followers. 
The tree is a symbol of life; and the Cross of Christ is the tree 
whose fruit nourishes Christian life and enables mankind to come 
to the true Paradise. Fr. Vann’s book is really a treatise on the 
Christian life ; his object is to show, how man’s deepest yearnings 
find their fulfilment in the life Christ came to give. 

No doubt, some will consider that to stress the similarity between 
humanity’s myths and the Christian story is not the best way to 
begin a eulogy of the Christian life. We may wonder too whether 
Fr. Vann, writing in this faithless and sceptical age, does not 
attribute too much importance to symbols and types and too little 
to hard fact and discursive reasoning. On the other hand, his 
positive approach and his emphasis on the essentials of our Faith 
(as opposed to the accidentals) cannot be too highly commended ; 
he gives short shrift to those for whom Christianity is a series of 
Dont’s or a collection of little ‘ pious proctices.”” We wish we 
could quote some of the good and sensible things he has to say— 
often in quite unexpected contexts—on, for instance, servile work, 
Confession, church architexture, slowth, charity, obedience, ete- 
More than half the book is devoted to the Mass: which might 
seem out of proportion were it not that there are frequent digres- 
sions on various topics suggested by the different prayers or 
ceremonies. Altogether, the average reader will find some parts of 
Fr. Vann’s book hard going ; now and then he may even think it 
a little too far-fetched ; but he will be rewarded by many pages 
of sound spiritual advice. 


P. C. Barry, S.J. 
Milltown Park, Dublin. 


CHRISTIAN WAYS OF LIFE 


Apostolic Life : Religious Life Series, X. Blackfriars Publica- 
tions, London. Pp. 206. 21/-. 
Tuts is the English version of L’Apostolat, published by Les 
Editions du Cerf. The translation is well done by Ronald Halstead, 
and the collection of articles and papers by various experts makes 
an interesting study. Some information concerning the contributors 
would have been a useful addition. The advantage of a book of 
this kind over a more profound study by one person is that more 
ground can be covered in an expert fashion. Nevertheless one 
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feels that none of the contributors has said all he could say on his 
particular subject. Some of the papers were given at a congress of 
religious sisters. The chapter by Henri Bissonier on some conflicts 
and psychological motivations might have-started off an interesting 
discussion there and then; but in this context it strikes me as being 
capable of raising problems without solving them. The best of the 
lot from that point of view was the only contribution by a nun, 
Mother Marie de Saint Paul of the Helpers of the Holy Souls. 
Hers is a most practical paper. 

The three opening chapters have a strong scriptural and 
patristic background, and are very satisfying indeed. Pére Plé’s 
Action as a School of Perfection shows how charity is the key to 
harmony between the contemplative and the active life. “It is here 
that contemplation and action are in harmony in the apostle; it is 
enough if he loves his neighbour not merely from duty but by 
vision.”” Pére Plé also mentions the active and passive purifications 
which an apostle experiences in his ministry. Too few recognise 
them for what they are. Apostles are more ready to see the devil’s 
hand in these obstacles than the Lord’s. Men who live the hard 
but quiet life of study sometimes imagine that they have the 
monopoly of dark nights in the thankless job of hammering 
theology into seminarists who think they would be far better off 
without it. But they are wrong in regarding the apostolic life as 
a joy ride. 

JEROME Toner, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


The Legion of Mary and the Spiritual Life. Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland, Dublin. Pp. 91. 3/-. 

I Feet impelled to ask my readers, particularly my priest readers, 
to get this book and study it closely. It will repay the effort. The 
title is somewhat of a misnomer, for the book treats of more than 
the spiritual life. It consists of six of the talks given at a recent 
conference of Legion of Mary spiritual directors which aimed to 
focus attention on the fundamental purpose of the organisation, the 
personal sanctification of the member. Some of the speakers, 
fortunately, strayed somewhat from these terms of reference so that, in 
addition to first-rate, original, apposite papers on spiritual topics 
(prayer, the Holy Ghost, Our Lady, the virtue of charity) we can 
read Father Aedan McGrath’s most moving first-hand account of 
the persecution of the Church in China and Frank Duff on the 
thesis that the priest must have members. 
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The Spiritual Director of the Concilium, Father Denis O’Flynn, 
had reminded his audience at the outset of the conference—and we 
hope that his words will reach a vastly wider reading public—that 
it is vain for many of the priests of Ireland to think, as apparently 
they do, that they can continue to meet the assault of evil by relying 
on their own small professional force, while the mass of the people 
remains loyal in a passive way. In a quite unusual talk, Frank Duff 
developed this theme with characteristic insight, clarity and courage. 
He showed how unreliable a passive community can be, how it can 
conceal all manner of difficulties, doubts and half-doubts, and lead 
to the sort of national failures of which we have become so conscious 
recently. The Legion, he argued, is the answer. It is ideal as a priestly 
mechanism, and is necessary to every priest, in the sense that 
without it or something analogous he is incomplete. The Legion 
possesses the same outlook as the priest, and has in it the element 
of correct and due subordination. Yet it is not used sufficiently in 
the land of its origin—there are still five hundred Irish parishes 
without it. This book may help to induce a change. It should. 

LEON O’BROIN 
Stillorgan Road, Dublin. 


Contemplative Life in the World. By A. M. Goichon. Translated by 
M. A. Bouchard. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and London. 
Pp. 230. 32/- ($3.95). 
“THE contemplative who has remained in the world is a crystal 
reflecting God. Through him, Christ looks out upon the world and 
the world sees itself in the Heart of Christ’. More and more lay 
people are today interesting themselves in living a contemplative 
life ‘‘in the world’, its possibility, the means to attain it, what it is. 
Amélie Goichon, a French Dominican Tertiary, brings us a lay- 
woman’s study of these matters, wise and balanced, with many 
striking phrases and ideas like that quoted above. 

Infused contemplation, she stresses, is entirely a matter of God’s 
free gift, we cannot gain it for ourselves. But equally, there must 
“be a life of prayer’, the would-be contemplative in the world 
must set aside considerable time for prayer—ten minutes of mental 
prayer and daily Mass is not enough. She stresses too the great part 
the religious Orders should play in making the liturgy available to 
laypeople, both the sung Mass and the divine Office—the ‘“‘only 
novitiate for the contemplative life of the laity’ and she has a sharp 
word for religious communities who by saying the Office in private 
or at times simply to suit themselves are thereby refusing the cup of 
cool water to one “who is dying of thirst for God’s friendship”. 
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Naturally the translation retains its original French setting—we 
get a revealing insight into some of the special problems of French 
Catholics, and of things like a Chapter of married Dominican 
Tertiaries in a northern French town setting out to explore the 
possibilities and problems of living the contemplative life in the 
married state in their various professions and neighbourhoods. We 
in Ireland too are likely to be startled by the taken-for-granted 
sentiment that in our time “sound health is an almost mythical 
ideal’? or the difficulties of trying to live a life of prayer in an 
environment hostile or indifferent, ‘“where everyone thinks differently 
from you, where conversations are almost all painful, because the 
two parties are not governed by the same norms, and consequently, 
one is always at odds with the other’’. 

A book that should be read by young people embarking on a 
career, Tertiaries and anyone seriously concerned to put the things 
of God first in his life. 

D. D. C. P. MouLp 


Aherla, Co. Cork. 


The Church in My Life. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Blackfriars, London. 
PpPti15: 12/-. 
The Fundamentals of Catholic Action. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Black- 
friars, London. Pp. 74. 6/6. 
PERE PERRIN is perhaps most widely known outside France for his 
correspondence with Simone Weil; and the writing of the first of 
these two books is clearly inspired by her invective against the 
“totalitarian” regime of the Church, and by her misapprehensions 
of extra ecclesiam nulla salus. This book is a useful exposition of 
what our membership of the Church demands. After successively 
examining the implications of living for, with, on and in the Church, 
the author analyses her four distinguishing marks of unity, 
catholicity, sanctity and apostolicity; and then considers the various 
hierarchical levels of pope and bishop, priest and layman. In short, 
this is an illuminating series of two-minute meditations on a subject 
which is still insufficiently studied and understood. 

Of the writing of books on Catholic Action there is (apparently) 
no end. The Fundamentals of Catholic Action retails this sound 
precept: “Information is of secondary importance in action when 
compared with that vigour and inner resolution which inspires the 
action’. Perhaps the advice could be profitably applied to books 
on the theory of the apostolate. There is, of course, a real point in 
analysing the religious and social challenges of Dublin or Paris or 
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Melbourne, or in formulating the demands of a specialised apostolate 
such as that of journalism or nursing. Butthe value of such precept 
lies in inverse proportion to its generalised content. Even Pere 
Perrin finds it hard to avoid banality when specific issues are missing: 
hence such headings as ‘‘Will-Power”’, ‘“‘Cathclic Strategy’, and the 
like. As Mr. Louis Allen has well reminded us in a recent issue of 
Blackfriars, the intellectual debt which the Church owes to con- 
temporary French Catholicism is immense; but publishers do not 
always appreciate that this type of book is written with the French 
situation primarily in mind. In fact, in the field of Pastoral Theology, 
fewer translations might be a blessing. 
P. G. WALSH 

Edinburgh University. 


Teolgia del apostolado de los seglares y religiosos laicos 
(Gracias y carismas en la Accién Catélica). By J. Sabater 
March. Herder, Barcelona. Pp. 444. 

THIS is a most detailed, schematic book: therein lie all its merit. 

and some of its weaknesses. On the questions treated there is little 

left unsaid, and because of its orderly, didactic system many points 
and even phrases are repeated again and again. The author con- 
stantly sums up what has already been treated, and refers to what he 
intends to say in subsequent chapters. It is a theological treatise, 
dealing exclusively, as its sub-title implies, with the graces and 
charisms in Catholic Action. All juridical, social, practical and 
administrative questions are by-passed. Nonetheless the book con- 
tains some noteworthy flaws: the author, for instance, shows that 
he has no real knowledge or understanding of Secular Institutes, 

(Pp. 163, 210, 322, etc.). This ignorance is all the more deplorable 

in a book dealing with the lay apostolate, since these Institutes are 

the state of perfection for the laity approved by the Church, there- 
fore they are above the mere Associations of the Faithful. Cf. 

Provida Mater Ecclesia, Cum Sanctissimus, Primo Feliciter. 

Some basic concepts are explained fully and repeated several 
times: universal vocation, the Mystical Body of Christ, the depen- 
dence of all external or organised apostolate on the hierarchy, the 
unity of all Christians, Christ’s Sacerdotal Prayer. But the main 
purpose of this study is to state and explain the indispensable role 
and effect of grace in Catholic Action. Possibly the most interesting 
section is that which sets out the charisms and virtues necessary 
for the individual apostle and deals with them one by one. On the 
whole it is a valuable book for spiritual directors and persons con- 
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cerned in the direction of apostolic work. For those concerned 
directly in apostolic activity it offers a useful interior formation on 
which to base external action. For others it may prove a little heavy. 

Leo HICKEY.. 
Nullamore, Dublin. 


Secular Institutes and the State of Perfection. By Salvador 
Canals. Scepter Ltd., Dublin. Pp. 173. 12/6. 

In 1947 Secular Institutes were officially approved by the Church. 
Since that time, while exciting wide-spread interest among both 
clergy and laity, the average understanding of the meaning of these 
institutes has remained remarkably vague. This study by Dr. Canals 
fulfils a real need in attempting to define both the scope and impli- 
cations of this new method of attaining Christian perfection. 

The author, besides being a canonist of repute and an official of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious, is in charge of the Office of 
Secular Institutes in Rome and so is particularly well qualified to 
speak on his subject. His present work is not, nor is it intended to 
be, a popular exposition on Secular Institutes. It is primarily a 
scientific dissertation meant for those who wish to study the 
canonical and theological implications of this new means of obser- 
ving the evangelical counsels in a state of perfection which allows 
its members to continue living in “‘ the world.’’ The dissertation 
falls into two parts: the first deals with the whole idea of Secular 
Institutes in their doctrinal, canonical and historical setting with 
special attention to the Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia ; the 
second part considers the priesthood and the state of perfection 
and indicates “‘a path by which the secular priests who so desire can 
live in a state of perfection recognised by the Church without losing 
either the condition or even the external aspect of secular priests ”’ 
(p. 112). An appendix includes the three great documents on Secular 
Institutes: Provida Mater Ecclesia (2nd February 1947); Primo 
feliciter (12th March 1948); and Cum Sanctissimus (19th March 
1948). 

Dr. Canals’s work was originally published in Spanish and was 
favourably reviewed by various Spanish publications. Like many 
translations it probably loses something of the freedom of the 
original in the English version and one feels that the doctrinal and 
canonical content could be rendered much more palatable by a less 
rigorous literal translation of the Spanish. At times the sentences 
are rather too long and involved; they are also obscured by an 
over frequent use of parenthesis. This, however, should not detract 
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from the excellence of the book as a whole. It is good value at its 
price and should do much to provide a better understanding of 
Secular Institutes and their immense present-day importance in 
the life of the Church. 

AMBROSE DuEFFY, O.P. — 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght. 


RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY 


Simon Peter. By Monsignor Georges Chevrot, Sharon Series, 

Scepter Publications, Dublin. Pp. 346. 15/-. 
IN twenty-four chapters the author considers the Gospel instances 
of Christ addressing Peter, and from these very particular words of 
Our Lord to the Apostle, he draws lessons for all the “ Brethren ”’ 
about the spiritual life. (The term “* Brethren”’ has a strangely 
Protestant ring to an American, but this may not be true in England 
or Ireland). It would seem that these are sermons from their tone ; 
sometimes the informality of the language detracts from the 
message, in the reading, but at other times the concepts soar above 
such difficulties. In the inspiring treatment of the Mystical Body of 
Christ as continuing the Incarnation, and the seven-times-seven of 
Christian forgiveness the author’s arguments have great validity 
and power. 

Monsignor Chevrot makes some points that have already been 
made by Monsignor Guardini. For example, both writers insist on 
the social revolution that Christianity implies. But here there is a 
pursual and analysis of modern egalitarianism and the materialistic 
mass-welfare idea and a contrast between them and the “‘ fraternal 
humility’ of the Christian order. Such efficacious considerations 
flow from the discussion about the Apostle’s feet and who should 
wash them. The contribution of this work is its penetrating 
application to modern Christian living. 

SISTER M. MATTHIAS, O.P. 
Villa Schifanoia, Florence. 


Saints and Ourselves. Third Series. Edited by Philip Caraman, 
S.J. Hollis and Carter, London. Pp. 140. 15/-. 
THIS book, which comprises twelve studies of twelve different 
saints by twelve different writers, begins with an essay in which 
Dr. Walter Starkie tells, and not for the first time, the story of 
St. James the Apostle—Santiago Matamoros. The story is a 
fascinating one, and in telling it Dr. Starkie is on familiar ground ; 
but it does not bring St. James any nearer to us, and although it 
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might have been slipped in later in the book it was an unhappy 
choice as a curtain-raiser. Nor does Anne Freemantle, who comes 
next, do much better with St. Basil. This is not Miss Freemantle 
at her best. ‘“‘He became impossible,” she says of St. Basil, 
‘despising his colleagues, and lording it over the city fathers. 
Luckily Macrina, his eldest sister, gave Basil a terrific dressing 
down—what would be called, vulgarily, ‘a piece of her mind.’ ” 
If ‘“‘a terrific dressing down”’ passes, surely there is no need to 
quibble at “‘a piece of her mind.” 

The book come to life with the splendid essay on St. Thomas of 
Canterbury by Leslie Macfarlane, and Alice Curtayne’s study of 
St. Catherine of Sienna. In both of these pieces we see on the one 
hand a saint coming dramatically into focus, and on the other, 
enthusiasm and insight—qualities which in this instance are much 
more important than mere specialist knowledge—on the part of 
the writers. 

Most of the other essays are well up to the standard set by the 
first two volumes of this series, and I liked particularly Arnold 
Lunn on St. Francis Borgia, Hugh Ross Williamson on St. Benedict 
Joseph Labra, and James Brodrick on Bernadette. 

The blurb claims that this volume maintains the same high stan- 
dards of authority and readability established by its predecessors, 
but I would not give it full marks for readability. It is an uneven 
book, and it is a pity that the good wine was kept so late. In fair- 
ness, hwever, it must be said that it contains much excellent 
material, that most of the writers have done their job well, and 
that some of the others failed because they chose subjects who did 
not lend themselves to essay treatment—and saints can be very 
difficult subjects at times. 

We can have every sympathy with the writers who failed, but 
we must be fair to the saints—and to those who read about them— 
and whilst every essay in this book has a certain value as spiritual 
reading, two or three of them lack the fire of the fine studies by 
Leslie Macfarlane and Alice Curtayne, which—to quote again— 
“‘ disinter magnificent human individuals from the pious bogs of 
edifying hagiography and show them as dramatically interesting 
human beings.” 

JOHN D. SHERIDAN. 
Terenure, Dublin. 


The Curé D’Ars. A Pictorial Biography. Text by the Right Rev. 
Rene Fourrey, Bishop of Belley. Pictures by Rene Perrin. 
Translated from the French by Ruth Mary Bethell. Burns and 
Oates, London. Pp. 215. 35/-. 
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Here is yet another book about St. John Vianney, but a different 
kind of book. It is a souvenir album which the Bishop of Belley, in 
whose diocese the parish of Ars lies, has brought out as part of the 
great effort he is making to have this centenary year of the saint’s 
death worthily celebrated. Many thousands will be able to make 
the pilgrimage to the humble parish which the saintly Curé made 
holy and world-famous to see for themselves his shrine, his con- 
fessional, his pulpit, the simple belongings he allowed himself and 
to catch there something of his spirit. But there will be millions who 
will not be able to go; for all of them this book has been compiled 
and they will not be disappointed. 

Bishop Fourrey’s memoir—for that is really what it is—entitled 
““As his contemporaries saw him” runs to seventy pages and is 
excellently done. In writing it he has had access to a number of 
unpublished documents and this has enabled him, to quote Cardinal 
Gerlier’s preface, “‘to throw into splendid relief a somewhat unusual 
aspect of this magnificent priest’. The bishop writes from a deep 
knowledge of the saint’s life and character, his sense of fun, his 
humility, his affability and kindliness, his cruel mortifications, his 
poverty and simplicity and that love of the poor which is the special 
badge of all God’s saints, his deep sense of prayer and the intense 
need he felt of close union with his Lord. ““To belong to God, to 
be entirely God’s without reserve, one’s body God’s, one’s soul 
God’s! One’s body chaste, one’s soul pure! There is nothing more 
magnificent than that’’. 

The second part of the book, entitled ‘Pictures of today and 
yesterday”’, consists of a hundred pages of photographs taken 
specially by Rene Perrin and eighteen pages of captions written by 
Father Jean Servel, O.M.I. There are also four colour plates. Next 
to a visit to Ars there could be nothing better calculated to evoke 
the atmosphere of the place than the study of them. The family 
home at Dardilly, the flagstoned kitchen where the child Jean-Marie 
knelt to pray, ‘‘placing his hands between his mother’s”, the house 
and church at Ars, his personal belongings, his instruments of 
penance—all those material things he used so well in God’s service 
are here as the camera’s eye sees them. 

The translation is flawless except for one word (p. 32) which 
should be “faculties” or ‘jurisdiction’ and not “powers”. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on this fine production; one 
could hardly expect such a volume nowadays for less than 35/-. 


L. O n-AILLEADAIN 
St. Columnba’s Navan 


